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CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN.* 


When Mendez Pinto, the Portuguese sailor, who dis- 
covered Japan in 1542, returned to Goa, he took with him 
Anjiro, a Japanese, who afterwards became a Roman Catho- 
lic. Francis Xavier asked Anjiro whether the Japanese 
were likely to accept Christianity. Anjiro replied, “ They 
will not immediately assent to what I say; but they will 
investigate what is said concerning religion by a multitude 
of questions, and, above all, by cbserving whether my con- 
duct agrees with my words. This done, the Daimios, the 
nobility, and the adult population will flock to Christ; for 
they are a nation which always follows reason as a guide.” 
Xavier carried the cross to Japan, and Anjiro’s promise was 
in a measure fulfilled. The Catholic Church soon numbered 
its converts by hundreds of thousands. But, after a brief 
season of prosperity, Japanese Christianity was crushed out 
of existence by violence and persecution; and the empire 
returned into the old faith. To-day, Anjiro’s promise again 
seems to be floating in the air; and there is a general 
impression that Christianity will soon become the prevail- 
ing religion of Japan. 





*For the historical information in this article, I have consulted Dr. Satow’s 
Hand-book of Japan, Griffis’s Mikado’s Empire, and Rein’s Japan. I am especially 
indebted to Rein, whose book is admirable. The account of existing missions is 
derived from Dr. Verbeck’s History of Protestant Missions in Japan, and from 
Bible Society reports, and other documents furnished me by Rev. H. Loomis, of 
Yokohama, and Mrs. Dr. Buckley, of Kyoto. 
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This remarkable people have broken away from the domi- 
nation of Chinese literature and ideas, which have hitherto 
been their only guide outside of themselves, and are looking 
to Europe and America for fresher and wider culture. It 
seems to be taken for granted that, as they have adopted 
our railroads and telegraphs, our ships and guns, our mili- 
tary discipline and our system of education, and have trans- 
lated much of our literature into their own tongue, it is 
but one step more in the same direction to accept our 
religious faith. We seem to think they will take it because 
it is in the line of the present fashion. 

Others with deeper insight tell us that the thinking 
men and women of Japan are dissatisfied with the lack of 
spirituality in their native faiths and the low level of prac- 
tical morality there prevalent, and are turning to Chris- 
tianity for a higher spiritual ideal, and hope thereby to 
elevate the plane of every-day life among their people. 
This is the position assumed by Mr. Matsumoto in his 
very thoughtful article in a recent number of the Unitarian. 
But he says the educated classes of Japan will have no 
sympathy with the old faiths and creeds of Christendom. 
They have no historic traditions or prejudices binding 
them to the past of Christianity, and will demand a free, 
rational faith, in harmony with the thought of the present 
age,—a faith which will receive the assent of their intel- 
lects, and whose practical workings will command the hom- 
age of their hearts. This agrees with what a young 
Japanese said to me one day in Tokio. He had been edu- 
cated in America; and, as we were walking through Uyeno 
Park, he spoke of religion, and said to me: “Our people 
are philosophers. They will not accept Christianity till it 
comes to them in a rational form. They do not believe in 
miracles.” And then he added that the most satisfactory 
preaching he ever listened to in America was from Unita- 
rian pulpits. 

Now, who are these people so near to the Chinese, and 
yet so different from them, who are calling on us to come 
over and help them? A brief statement of their origin and 
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religious history will interest us, and at the same time may 
throw some light on their present attitude and needs. 

At some very remote period, before the Christian era, 
a branch of the Tartar race landed in the southern part of 
these islands, finding there an inferior people, probably of 
Mongolian stock, whom they gradually conquered. The 
two types of form and face are still plainly to be seen: 
the conquering race, of taller stature and lighter complex- 
ion, with oval face, aquiline nose, and oblique eyes, being 
more common in the cities, and especially among the upper 
classes; while the aborigines, with dark skin, short, squat 
figure, and flat face, form the agricultural laborers and the 
lower classes in the large towns. 

The conquerors seem to have brought with them a form 
of the primitive worship of their race similar to the oldest 
Chinese religion which still survives in the Shinto worship 
of Japan. It comprised apparently a worship of the great 
influences of nature, which are the ruling powers of heaven 
and earth, reverence of the imperial family as the direct 
descendants of these divine powers, a deification of heroes, 
and a pious worship of ancestors. On this was overlaid at 
a later period, probably about the third century of our era, 
the Confucian system of morals, which blended with it as it 
did with the corresponding cultus in China, and formed its 
ethical side. Still later, about A.D. 552, Chinese Buddh- 
ism was introduced through Corea. A thousand years had 
elapsed since its birth in India, and it had lost its primitive 
simplicity. It brought with it a hierarchy containing an 
army of minor gods and saints; but, with all its crudities, 
it was better than the materialism of the old religion, and 
soon took root. I have no time to follow its growth, which 
was slow at first; but in four centuries it had become the 
dominant faith of Japan, reaching the climax of its power 
about the thirteenth century, at very nearly the same time 
that the Roman Catholic religion in Europe, which so much 
resembles it, was at the zenith of its power. The same 
causes which operated for the downfall of the Romish 
Church in Europe wrought great havoc to Buddhism in 
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Japan. In the flush of power, the Church became corrupt, 
its officers arrogant and overbearing, its priests lazy and 
dissolute; and, when Christianity appeared on the scene, 
Buddhism had in a great measure lost the love and respect 
of the people. 

The first contact of Europeans with Japan occurred in 
1542, when some Portuguese sailors on a Chinese junk were 
driven ashore on one of the southern islands. They were 
kindly treated, for it will be borne in mind that this was 
seventy-two years before the edict which banished all for- 
eigners and sealed up the ports of Japan. When these sail- 
ors returned to Macao, the story of their adventures reached 
the ears of Francis Xavier, the missionary saint of the 
Roman Church; and his heart was fired with the resolve to 
storm this stronghold of Satan and become the apostle of 
Japan. Taking with him two Jesuit priests and Anjiro, the 
Japanese convert mentioned above, he set sail for Kiushiu, 
where he landed in 1549. 

Xavier seems to have been much pleased with the Japa- 
nese at first contact. In his Epistole Japonice, as quoted 
* by Rein, he says no infidel nation has pleased him so much 
as this, which behaves so civilly and amicably, and is so free 
from treachery and malice. “I cannot cease,” he continues, 
“from praising these Japanese. I am really charmed by 
them.” This is very curious, and confirms to some extent 
the opinion of Anjiro, quoted above, as showing a hospitality 
for foreigners and foreign ideas very much the same as marks 
them to-day, all the more singular because so unlike their 
conservative Chinese neighbors. Indeed, it seems very likely 
that but for political considerations on the part of the reign- 
ing dynasty, Japan would have become a Roman Catholic 
country two centuries ago. 

The success of the Jesuits was wonderful, although it 
varied very considerably in different parts of the country, 
depending very much on the countenance given them by 
the ruling powers of different provinces. In 1569, the Jesu- 
its claimed thirty thousand converts in Japan; fifteen years 
later, they numbered one hundred and fifty thousand ; and in 
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1587, when the first hostile movement was made upon them, 
the Histoire de ( Eglise asserts that they had two hundred 
thousand converts. Twenty years later, when the Japanese 
church was at its zenith, the Catholics claimed the amazing 
number of six hundred thousand proselytes; and the claim 
is allowed by conservative authorities. Other estimates ran 
as high as three times that number. 

We inquire at once, What was the cause of this astonishing 
success? First, of course, the zeal, devotion, and exemplary 
lives of the early missionaries. It will be remembered that 
these events took place when the Jesuit organization was 
young and fresh, animated with burning zeal and devotion, 
and the men who landed in Japan were full of this spirit; 
there they found the soil ready prepared for them by the 
disaffection toward the Buddhist sects, of which I have 
already spoken. Nor was the transfer from the old ritual 
to the new any very violent wrench for the Japanese con- 
verts. The ceremonials of the two faiths were so much 
alike that Father Huc, when he saw the Buddhist proces- 
sions in Tartary, declared that the devil had copied the true 
faith to lead souls astray. The priests in their gorgeous 
robes and their shaven crowns, the processions, the acolytes 
swinging smoking censers, the adoration of images, the ves- 
sels of holy water, the rosaries, the veneration of relics, the 
indulgences, the monasteries, the convents,— these and many 
other points of resemblance made the transition easy. 

Still, all this would have been of no use without the coun- 
tenance of the ruling powers, as later developments showed. 
The Jesuits were aided in their designs by the distresses 
under which the country was suffering at that time. When 
they landed in Japan, and for many years afterwards, the 
empire was threatened with political disintegration. The 
curious dual government, now extinct, but which had then 
been in existence five hundred years, seemed to be in the 
throes of dissolution. For several centuries, the Mikado, the 
nominal ruler, had been stripped of all actual power, and 
kept in a kind of sacred seclusion at Kyoto. There he 
maintained his petty court, his rounds of pleasure and cere- 
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monial, while the real authority was wielded by the Shogun, 
or, as we say incorrectly, the Tycoon, at Kamakura. As 
fast as the Mikado became of age or grew restless in his 
gilded cage, he was forced to abdicate and become a Buddh- 
ist monk; and some little child of royal blood was created 
Mikado in his stead. The Shogunate also became heredi- 
tary, being vested at this time in the family of Ashikaga. 
The weakness and wickedness of this family had greatly 
undermined its power; and, at the time of Xavier's landing, 
it was tottering to its fall. 

The hold of the central government upon the Daimios was 
much weakened, and these local barons were doing very 
much as they pleased. The state of the country in many 
respects resembled England in the reign of Henry VI. This 
local independence of the Daimios favored the Jesuits; for 
the Portuguese trade, which the missionaries brought to the 
seaports where they were established, was very profitable 
to these local lords, and the priests made the best of their 
advantages to gain a foothold. The central government at 
Kyoto or Kamakura was powerless to prevent this, if it had 
so desired ; for the Shogun had all he could do just then to 
keep his seat without provoking unnecessary hostility. 

The general state of want and misery, caused by the dis- 
organized condition of the empire, contributed in another 
way to the spread of Catholicism. The various Daimios 
were constantly at war with one another. The whole of 
Japan during this wretched period was convulsed with 
civil war, and the people were in great misery. Cities 
were sacked and burned over and over again, armies de- 
spoiled the people, much of the country was laid waste, and 
great suffering ensued. It was natural enough that the 
happiness of the faithful and the joys of paradise, as painted 
by the Jesuits, should charm the poor souls living in such 
wretchedness, especially as the Buddhist could only offer 
them after death a renewal of their earthly existence, per- 
haps with the same sorrows. While the civil war lasted, 
all these causes helped the missionary; and when at last, 
in 1578, the country gained comparative rest and peace 
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under Nobunaga, the Jesuits found a friend in him,— not 
that he was a Christian, but he hated the pride and arro- 
gance of the Buddhist sects; and the encouragement of 
Catholicism was one means of humbling these adversaries. 
All these causes worked together to favor the new faith. 
So that, when the embassy sent to Rome by the native 
Catholics kneeled before the holy father, Pope Sixtus V., in 
1585, and received his blessing, the Japanese church num- 
bered two hundred thousand members. 

Soon after this came the first check to the movement. 
Nobunaga, the friend of the new faith, was murdered in 
1582; and his successor, Hideyoshi, afterwards called Tai- 
kosama, was very unfriendly to the foreigners, so that in 
July, 1587, he issued an edict ordering the Jesuits out of 
the country. Persecutions were begun against the Catho- 
lics; and the first martyrs suffered death on July 27, 1589, 
at Funai in Bungo, the very place where the first conver- 
sions had taken place forty years before. The situation 
became more complicated and perilous by the arrival of 
Spanish Franciscans, who preached openly, even in Kyoto, 
the capital, defying the edict. The persecutions, which had 
slackened, were renewed; and in 1593 twenty-six Catholic 
priests were crucified at Nagasaki,—three Portuguese, six 
Spanish, and seventeen Japanese,— who were all canonized 
by Pope Pius IX. in 1862. The persecution seemed to be 
stimulated by political rather than religious motives. The 
foolish defiance of the foreign preachers brought down the 
hand of the government upon them for their direct and 
public violation of the law, not as a punishment for relig- 
ious heresy. Taikosama suspected that the foreign preach- 
ers were undermining the loyalty of the Japanese to their 
own government; and his fears were aggravated by a fool- 
ish Spanish sea-captain, who told him that it was the custom 
of the Spanish government, when they wanted to conquer 
@ new country, to send in their priests first; and, after they 
had converted the people to Catholicism, then they sent 
their armies to make Spaniards of them. 

In 1603, Taikosama died; and a dreadful civil war en- 
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sued, closed by the decisive battle of Sekigahara, which 
made Iyeyasu real ruler of Japan. This remarkable man, 
the most distinguished in Japanese annals, crushed all oppo 
sition, and was made Shogun in 1603. The Japanese Catho- 
lies had at this time reached the enormous number of six 
hundred thousand; and among them were several Daimios, 
including some of the most distinguished generals in the 
Japanese army. The support of these Catholic Daimios 
made Iyeyasu friendly to the Christians; and the new faith 
spread rapidly, especially in the north. At the same time, 
in other parts of the empire, the hostile edicts were en- 
forced; and the adherents of old Japanese ideas punished 
their violation with persecution and torture. 

But the imprudence of Spanish priests other than Jes- 
uits at last alienated the good will of Iyeyasu. He became 
indignant at their defiance of the government, for the edicts 
banishing foreign priests had not been recalled; and, in 
1614, he induced his son, Hidetada, who had succeeded him 
as Shogun, to reissue the edict of 1587. In its new form, 
it ordered the banishment of foreign priests, the destruction 
of Christian churches, and the return of the people to their 
native faith. In this proclamation, the great stress is laid 
not upon the religious, but upon the political side of the 
trouble. It alleges that the “ Kirishitan” (Christians), 
meaning the foreign priests, propagate their evil doctrines 
in order that they may effect a change in the government 
of the country, and may be able to usurp the possession of 
it. This decree was followed by the banishment of three 
hundred priests, including twenty-two Franciscans, Domini- 
cans, and Augustines, one hundred and seventeen foreign 
priests, and nearly two hundred Japanese, who were trans- 
ported to Macao. Others fled to remote districts in Japan. 
Some of them afterwards emerged from their hiding-places, 
and some of the exiles returned, when in 1617 the Shogun 
Hidetada issued a new edict, condemning to death every 
foreign priest found in the country. Immediately, a most 
ferocious persecution broke out against the Christians in 
almost every part of the country, which continued with 
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more or less violence under Hidetada and his successor, 
Iyemidzu, until by 1651 Christianity was almost entirely 
eradicated. 

Before detailing the final steps by which this was effected 
and Japan was closed to foreign intercourse, let us look for 
the reasons which led to a course so contrary to the usual 
traditions of Japanese gentleness and hospitality. The Jap- 
anese have always been a teachable people, and when the 
first Catholic missionaries landed on their shores they wel- 
comed them almost with open arms. Their prevailing relig- 
ious faith, Buddhism, is a gentle and generous faith, no- 
where else given to persecution, for it does not profess to 
hold sole control of the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven; nor 
did it claim such exclusive possession of Japan as might 
justify the use of violence in extirpating a rival, for the 
Shinto faith shared with it the favor of both government 
and people. What reasons, then, are assigned for this unex- 
pected treatment of the new faith? The causes given by 
Rein in his History of Japan are as follows: First, the intol- 
erance of the Jesuits themselves. Living in the age and 
full of the spirit of the Inquisition, they infused that temper 
into their followers, so that the Catholic Daimios treated 
their heathen subjects with a severity and intolerance which 
finally reacted upon the Christians themselves. They seized 
and destroyed the heathen temples, and in some cases com- 
pelled their subjects to be baptized into the Catholic faith. 
Then the mutual hostility of the Portuguese and Spanish 
priests, and of the different Catholic orders, made much 
trouble and injured the cause of the Church. These preju- 
dices were much increased by the unholy lives and conduct 
of the traders and seamen at the ports, who indulged in wild 
excesses, and treated the natives with cruelty, even to buy- 
ing up the desperately poor, and transporting them to for- 
eign countries as slaves. 

But over and above all these reasons was the fear that 
the Catholic religion weakened the loyalty of the people; 
and, as stated above, that their conversion was the result of 
deep-laid schemes by the European Catholic powers, whereby 
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they might eventually get possession of Japan, as they had 
already seized upon other countries in the East Indies. 
This suspicion was not unlikely fostered by the English and 
Dutch agents, who were at the same time seeking to gain a 
foothold in Japan. The perils of the Spanish Armada and 
the brutal cruelties of Alva were still fresh in their minds, 
and they were not likely to be very scrupulous as to the 
means of preventing an increase of Spanish power. But, 
whatever were the motives, the work was done effectually 
and without mercy. “The description of the torments to 
which the Christians were subjected,” says one author, “reads 
like a chapter out of Dante’s Inferno.” ‘The persecutors 
were not content,” says Rein, “ with the ordinary modes of 
hanging, crucifying, drowning, beheading, but flung the 
victims down from high precipices, burned them alive, had 
them torn asunder by oxen, tied them up in rice sacks of 
plaited straw, which were then heaped up and set on fire, or 
put them in cages with provisions before their-eyes, where 
they were allowed to perish of hunger.” Captain Cocks, of 
the East Indian Company, who visited Japan in 1619, re- 
marks: “The Christians suffered as many sorts of death 
and torments as those in the primitive persecutions; and 
such was their constancy that their adversaries were sooner 
weary of inflicting punishment than they of enduring the 
effects of their rage. Very few, if. any at all, renounced 
their profession. The most hideous forms in which death 
appeared would not scare them, nor all the terrors of a 
solemn execution overpower that strength of mind with 
which they seemed to go through their sufferings.” Griffis, 
after describing their terrible trials, closes as follows: “If 
any one doubt the sincerity and fervor of the Christian con- 
verts of to-day, or the ability of the Japanese to accept a 
higher form of faith, or their willingness to suffer for what 
they believe, they have but to read the accounts presented 
in English, Dutch, French, Latin, and Japanese, of various 
witnesses to the fortitude of the Japanese Christians of the 
seventeenth century. The annals of the primitive church 
furnish no instances of sacrifice or heroic constancy in the 
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Coliseum or in the Roman arenas that were not paralleled 
on the dry river beds and execution grounds of Japan.” 

If space permitted, I would give more of the details of 
this heroic story; for it effectually refutes the charge that 
the Japanese are a frivolous, pleasure-loving people, inca- 
pable of deep sentiment or noble self-sacrifice. But I 
hasten to the end of the sad story. Shortly after issuing 
the dreadful edict of 1617, the Shogun Hidetada, in pur- 
suance of his policy of stamping out foreign influence in 
Japan, published another decree limiting foreign residents 
to the two ports of Hirado and Nagasaki. In 1621, he 
forbade the Japanese to leave their own country, and three 
years later all foreigners were banished, except the Chinese 
and the Dutch, who were limited to a residence on the little 
island of Deshima in Nagasaki harbor; and thus Japan was 
sealed up to all foreign influences for two hundred and 
thirty years. 

At the same time, the campaign against the Catholic 
churches was cegun with fresh vigor. This fearful perse- 
cution continued, with intermissions of relief, for many 
years, without any resistance on the part of the sufferers. 
At last, goaded to desperation by their afflictions, some 
thirty or forty thousand gathered together from various 
parts of the country in the old castle of Arima and in the 
neighboring islands. There they prepared to defend them- 
selves against their persecutors, and maintained their posi- 
tion for nearly forty years. But in 1677 this quasi rebel- 
lion was put down by the Shogun’s armies, aided, it is said, 
by Dutch cannon; and a frightful massacre took place, in 
which thirty thousand are said to have perished. Thou- 
sands were hurled into the sea from the cliffs of Pappen- 
berg, an island at the mouth of the Nagasaki harbor, which 
is always pointed out to travellers for its associations with 
this melancholy story. 

The capture of Arima and the massacre of Shimabara 
apparently wiped out the last vestiges of Christianity in 
Japan. The proclamations against the “wicked sect” of 
“ Kirishitan” (Christians) were posted in every part of the 
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empire, where they remained until 1876, after the over- 
throw of the Shogun, when they were withdrawn by the 
Mikado. But the Catholic faith still maintained a secret 
and perilous existence in the north-western part of Kiushiu, 
near Nagasaki and Arima. Mothers secretly marked their 
children with the sign of the cross, fathers initiated their 
sons into the mysteries of the faith as into some secret 
society; and thus it was stealthily transmitted in families 
for generations. A curious story of a Japanese Protestant 
convert meeting such a man, in whose family the lamp of 
faith had been kept secretly burning for ten generations, is 
told in the Louisville Christian Observer of March 30, 1887. 

In 1868, long after Commodore Perry’s treaty, but before 
the downfall of the Shogun, the edicts against the profes- 
sion of Christianity in Japan were renewed, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the foreign ministers; and the same year 
the Japanese government was startled to discover at Ura- 
kami, a town near Nagasaki, a community of three thousand 
persons among whom the Christian religion had been main- 
tained for two hundred and thirty years, ever since the days 
of the Shimabara massacre. The Shogun ordered them to 
be exiled from their homes and scattered as laborers in the 
different provinces. Some of them were sent off; but, 
before the sentence could be executed on all, the Shogun’s 
power was ended. The Mikado rescinded the decree, and 
the poor people returned to their homes. It would be very 
interesting to know what form the Catholic faith had as- 
sumed after two centuries and a half of complete isolation 
from the rest of the world; but our information is very 
scanty, and what I have narrated is substantially all I have 
been able to gather about this subject. 

This, then, was all that survived of the mighty church, 
numbering six hundred thousand souls, built up by seventy 
years’ hard work and patient endurance of the Catholic 
missionaries. The Portuguese monks were in Japan from 
1549 to 1617; and what was left to show for their labors 
and suffering? A dozen Portuguese words adopted into 
the Japanese language, the use of fire-arms and tobacco, and 
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a few scattered families transmitting the faith in secret, but 
not daring to confess their convictions openly. Although 
the Catholic faith had been freely propagated for nearly 
three generations, it left no trace on the Japanese people. 
Their religion, their literature, their art, so far as I know, 
bear no mark of any influence from the Catholic Church. 
This is certainly remarkable, and shows how little hold 
it had upon the thought of the people, though it seems 
to have been strongly rooted in those emotional elements 
of their nature which are the germs of religious devotion. 
The converse statement is equally true,—that Europe has 
derived no knowledge of Japan from either the Spanish or 
Portuguese missionaries. What we knew of that people 
prior to 1860 was derived almost entirely from the patient 
observations and careful records of the Dutch residents at 
Nagasaki, especially the physicians, whose accounts of the 
country and people are of very great value. 

The final edict excluding all foreigners and closing the 
ports of Japan against foreign commerce was issued, as 
already stated, in 1624. The final extirpation of Chris- 
tianity by the massacre of Shimabara took place in 1677. 
Peace came to Japan, but it was the peace of stagnation. 
Buddhism resumed its sway, as dry and dead as the popu- 
lar religions of China. In the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, according to Satow, an effort was made among the 
aristocracy to revive the Shinto religion. This was the 
natural outcome of the reforms in the social system as 
introduced by Iyeyasu, after his great victory at Sekigahara, 
in 1603. He divided the nation on a feudal basis into 
orders of society, or castes, in some respects as sharply 
defined as those of India, and prescribed rigid rules of 
etiquette to be observed when the different orders met. 
Now Buddhism, a religion which puts all men on a spir- 
itual level, was not in sympathy with such a movement as 
this. Buddhism met the wants of the common people, but 
its levelling tendency was distasteful to the aristocracy. 
Shintoism, with its worship of ancestry, its deification of 
emperors and heroes, and its reverence for the past, was 
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much more satisfactory to the proud nobility, especially to 
the exclusive Samurai, the military order,— the two-sword 
men, as they were afterwards called. 

But the effort to breathe life into its dry bones was of 
little avail. At the time Commodore Perry made his treaty 
in 1854, Buddhism was the only religion in Japan having 
any vitality. It had adopted the Shinto saints and invaded 
their temples: the two religions existed side by side, often 
in the same building. When the Shogun laid down his 
authority in 1868, and the rule of the empire passed into the 
hands of the Mikado after a suspension of his authority for 
seven hundred years, a second effort was made to revive 
Shintoism, this time by the Mikado’s government. The res- 
toration of the Mikado being a revival of the political tradi- 
tions of that early period, it was thought that a restoration 
of Shintoism would strengthen it; for it is the native faith 
of Japan, based on its historic traditions. Being a worship 
of ancestry, its customs, rituals, processions, costumes, music, 
dances, are all a revival of the olden time and of patriotic 
associations. The Mikado was logically bound to sustain it, 
because, as the direct descendant of the Shinto gods, his 
religious, patriotic, and domestic duties converge at the 
Shinto shrine. 

To this end, the government laid a heavy hand on the 
Buddhists. They were ejected from the Shinto temples 
they had occupied. The Shinto sanctuaries were rebuilt or 
renovated, the Buddhist allowance from the government 
was cut off, while a Department of Religion was established 
at Tokio, to superintend the revival of the old faith. But 
it was a futile attempt. Shintoism could not be galvanized 
into life. It had no hold on the heart of the people; for, as 
a public religion, it was a mere ceremonial, without lofty 
ideas or code of ethics. It keeps its place in government 
State ceremonials; for the Mikado, being descended from the 
Shinto gods, must pay due respect to his ancestors. It has 
its grand public parade days at its time-honored temples like 
Nara; and it still holds its place at the little family shrine 
in the household, where the memory of the ancestors is rev- 
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erently preserved, as the Lares and Penates were worshipped 
in the Roman household. But, as a system of religious faith, 
it is utterly dead. Buddhism, even without the sanction of 
the Mikado, has thrust it to one side again, and resumed 
what little hold it had upon the people. But Mr. Matsu- 
moto says that Buddhism has become decrepit and is totter- 
ing to its fall, that it has lost its hold upon the upper classes, 
that only women and old men frequent its temples. I am 
inclined to think this is true. Whatever may be the charms 
of its esoteric doctrines, Buddhism in its practical form is 
an empty ritual, does not receive the reverence of the intel- 
ligent part of the Japanese people, nor do its priests com- 
mand their respect. Thus the better classes of Japan are 
left without religious faith or adequate ethical guide, unless 
Christianity can supply their needs; for they admit that 
their own code of morals is far behind that of Christendom. 
The intelligent men and women recognize this, and welcome 
the study of Christian morals, even when they shrink from 
professing Christianity as their religious belief, in the forms 
under which it has been presented to them. 

What has been done by the Christian nations to answer 
the call for more light? What success have the mission- 
aries met with, and what grounds of hope have we for the 
future? The answer to the first two questions I can give 
with some certainty. I have been furnished, by the kind- 
ness of the American missionaries in Tokio and Kyoto, with 
the history and statistics of their work. So far as figures 
mean anything in the domain of spiritual things, I can 
answer these two questions. But the third inquiry, regard- 
ing the future, presents a complex problem, in which I can 
do little more than state the forces that are at work and 
the general drift of opinion to-day. 

As soon as the first treaties with America and the Euro- 
pean powers were signed in 1854, the mission boards of the 
different Christian Churches sent their representatives to 
Japan to examine the situation; and in 1859, as soon as the 
right of permanent residence in the treaty ports was granted, 
preachers were sent there to stay. But a great work lay 
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at the very threshold of their enterprise: they must learn 
the ways and habits of the people, conquer the language,— 
exceedingly difficult even now, with all modern aids,— con- 
struct lexicons and phrase-books for the assistance of new- 
comers, translate the Bible into Japanese and publish it; 
and, above all, they must overcome the prejudice against 
foreigners, and obtain the repeal of the laws against Christi- 
anity. All this must be done in advance, to prepare the 
highway for the coming of the new faith, before the real 
work of conversion could begin. The same dreadful edicts, 
denouncing death against every Japanese preaching or even 
professing Christianity, were still in force, and were posted 
all over the empire. 

In 1868 the Shogunate was abolished; but the new gov- 
ernment renewed these hostile edicts, in spite of the remon- 
strances of the foreign ministers. At last the bitterness 
began to die out, and the prejudices slowly melted away. 
The edict against Christianity was much modified in 1873, 
and three years later it was entirely removed. In the 
former year, the Chinese calendar was abolished, and the 
Gregorian calendar adopted by the government. This was a 
signal move; for it meant a radical departure from Chinese 
guidance, and as such was bitterly opposed by the Chi- 
nese. Sunday was made a holiday in all government offices 
in 1876, which was a very considerable practical step 
towards public recognition of Christianity. The first native 
Protestant church in Japan was organized in Yokohama in 
1872. Since then, the restrictions of residence have been 
removed; and missionaries and teachers are allowed to re- 
side in every part of the empire. In 1884, the Japanese 
government abolished all official relations with the Buddh- 
ist and Shinto priesthood, and took from them the exclu- 
sive control of the burial-places. This gave the Christian 
Japanese the right of decent burial, and removed one more 
obstacle to the profession of Christianity. 

To sum it all up, it is hardly an overstatement to say that 
both government and people have entirely reversed their 
attitude towards Christianity since 1873. The empress 
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openly expresses her admiration at the position held by 
women in enlightened Christian countries and her desire 
to emulate it in Japan. The leading officials are kindly 
disposed towards Protestant Christianity, and inclined to 
aid its influence over the people. Japanese parents recog- 
nize the superiority of Christian morals, and send their 
children to the mission schools, even where they will not 
profess themselves Christians. The mission schools have 
done much to spread the use of the English language, and 
the government in its turn teaches it in the common schools. 
This, again, promotes the work of the missions. 

To show the progress of this work since 1876, when the 
edicts against the preaching and profession of Christianity 
were finally removed, I will give the statistics of the Chris- 
tian Churches in Japan in three divisions: first, the Protes- 
tant Churches, combined in one total; second, the Greek 
Church; third, the Roman Catholics. In each case, the 
figures are taken from official statements published by the 


authorities of the Church which the mission represents. 


PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 


Present missionary force (not including wives of missionaries), 220 
Organized churches, . eg ee et ee ee ee 200 

me: - partly self-supporting,. . ...... 64 
Present membership,. . . . a ee eT ae 
Ds OS ve. 6 Se ee) ee 8 Sees ae 100 
pe ee ee eee ee 175 
Native contributions, 1886, . . . . 1. « «© « © « « « « $27,000 


There is other excellent work done by the Protestant 
missions besides maintaining their churches. They have 
established 63 schools, with 2,540 pupils; 7 theological 
schools, with 71 students; 109 Sunday-schools, with 4,132 
pupils; 5 hospitals and 8 dispensaries. I have many more 
statistics of this noble work, which I regret must be omitted. ~ 
I will, however, describe what they have done towards circu- 
lating the Scriptures in Japan; for they lay especial stress 
on that. They have published Old and New Testaments in 


Japanese characters, both entire and in separate books ; also, 
8 
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a Japanese New Testament in Roman letters. These are 
produced very cheap in Tokio. The gospel can be furnished 
for four cents, a Japanese New Testament for thirty-seven 
cents. Since 1873, 450,000 Bibles, Testaments, and portions 
have been circulated in Japan. I cannot go further into 
detail, but will add that I was deeply impressed with the 
devotion of these men and women, and the faithful service 
they were doing, whether in the care of soul, mind, or body. 


GREEK CHURCH MISSIONS. 
Russian bishop,  e fy he : “a 
ee ee eae a er ee ee Se 2 
OI i eR WS ES RPA 11 
Native preachers, . . . an ci ee 26 deans 104 
Number of converts June, 1886, Te ee ee 


The bishop and associates devote their time almost ex- 
clusively to education, and maintain a large school at Tokio, 
intending that the work shall be done through native agency. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSION IN 1881. 
Bishops, ‘ 
European missionaries, . 
Churches, 
Seminaries, . ee Se te NOMS oe eee ee ae go ee 
SN NOIR oko ae Tie Tac tle Te hel we ewe laa aw 71 
Catechists, ... Pe ae A ee a ee 202 
Schools and orphanages, ee ae ee ee > ee 74 
Scholars in these,. . . aba 6 "ss ge ee, eb ae 
Japanese Catholics in 1881, nee fa eNOS SEE So ce 


The numbers of the Catholics have undoubtedly increased 
very much since 1881, but I have no later statistics. In- 
deed, each of the three great missionary bodies claims a 
great increase of converts for each year, never so rapid as 
during the past twelve months. The Japanese government, 
I was told, is not friendly to the Roman Catholics, remem- 
bering the old troubles with them; nor do they favor the 
Greek Church, owing to its close connection with the Rus- 
sian government, which furnishes the funds for its support, 
and which they suspect of having designs upon Japan. But 
I do not think they show any discrimination in the privi- 
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leges granted to them. All are treated alike as to the free- 
dom of teaching and preaching. 

The hospitals and schools which I visited were sustained 
by Americans, and were an honor to the men and women 
engaged in them. They are well conducted, and the mana- 
gers claim that they aid greatly in the objects of the mis- 
sions. All persons are admitted without reference to 
religious belief, but it is asserted that the large majority 
who come under their influence are made Christians by 
them. 

Rev. E. A. Lawrence, of Robe, in the Andover Review of 
last March, speaks of two features of the native Protestant 
churches, which seem to me very significant: first, their de- 
sire to be self-supporting and independent,— this is especially 
true of the Congregational churches; second, their dispo- 
sition to cast aside sectarian: divisions, and combine, so far 
as possible, in substantial union. The Rev. H. Loomis, 
agent of the American Bible Society, gives the same testi- 
mony: “One feature of the growth of Christianity in Japan 
has been the universal desire that the divisions that exist 
among Christians elsewhere should not be perpetuated in 
this land.” There are some who even hope for a union of 
all the Protestant sects in one body,—a Protestant Church 
in Japan. This would add much to their strength in the 
contest with Catholicism and Buddhism, but it is a dream 
that can hardly be realized till all men are born of the same 
intellectual and spiritual bias. Still, the desire for union in- 
terests us, as showing a willingness among the Japanese to 
brush aside fine-spun creeds and come to united harmonious 
action; for these movements towards union have in each 
ease originated with the native churches. This fact, taken 
in connection with their wish to be self-supporting and in- 
dependent, leads me to believe that the Japanese will soon 
take entire charge of their churches, and develop a form of 
Christianity adapted to their own intellectual needs and 
their own ideas of church government. In every depart- 
ment of civilization, they show this same wish to dispense 
with foreign aid as soon as possible, and place their affairs on 
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a basis wholly Japanese. As soon as the churches are able 
to do this, they will probably follow the same course. What 
will come next it is impossible to surmise, but I feel very 
sure they will soon take the reins in their own hands. 

It also seems very probable that the Roman Catholic will 
become the prevailing faith of the lower classes of Japan. 
They are Buddhists at present; and the change to Catholi- 
cism is as easy now as it was three hundred years ago, when 
it spread so rapidly over the southern part of the empire. 
The love of the beautiful, which amounts almost to a pas- 
sion with these people, will find gratification in the gor- 
geous ceremonies and solemn ritual of the Church; and the 
conquests of Xavier may be repeated in our time. But, 
whether this forecast be true or not, there is field enough 
for all the workers at present. All the Christian missions 
taken together are but a drop in the bucket among thirty- 
seven million Japanese. There may be to-day seventy-five 
thousand nominal Christians, all told, in all the missions, 
not one-fifth of one per cent. of the total population. There 
is plenty of room for all without crowding. 

In the mean time, although the nation appears to be mov- 
ing towards Christianity, the educated classes do not seem 
to be attracted towards it. Not that they have any particu- 
lar reverence for the native faiths,— for, as I said, only 
women and aged men frequent the old shrines,— but the 
upper classes seem to have no sympathy with the forms of 
Christianity which have been presented to them. Under 
the new régime, they have come in contact with the thought 
and the material civilization of the Christian nations, and are 
rapidly appropriating them. They recognize the superiority 
of our code of morals and ethics, and would gladly elevate 
the standard of their own nation to its plane. But in relig- 
ious matters they stop at the threshold, repelled by the mi- 
raculous element, which is contrary to their experience and 
education. Their own schools and colleges are conducted 
on a purely secular basis, and teach only the orderly course 
of nature. The young men, who have been sent in great 
numbers to Europe and America for higher education, have 
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imbibed the tone of thought prevailing there,— the desire to 
arrange the phenomena of nature in accordance with fixed 
laws of progress,—and have come back in full sympathy 
with this sentiment. Spencer, Huxley, and John Stuart 
Mill are eagerly read in Japan; and their influence per- 
vades the educated classes. In this rationalistic temper, 
they approach the Christian religion. They apply the 
same rules of development to the progress of human nat- 
ure as to the material world, and reject the miraculous ele- 
ment in religious as well as in profane history. To them, 
religion, whether it is religion in history or in the individual 
experience, is simply a plant of natural growth, springing up 
in orderly lines of development, and not the result of super- 
natural elements grafted upon our natural powers. 

Of course, orthodoxy has no attraction for such minds. 
The form of Christianity which wins them must be one 
which presents it in its simple, human elements. Unita- 
rians alone can persuade these men to enroll themselves as 
Christians; and it would be a great gain for Christendom if 
this could be attained, for they form the strongest intel- 
lectual force in Japan. These remarks apply not merely 
to the literary men of Japan, but in a more or less degree 
to a large and increasing body of people, educated in their 
public schools. Their excellent system of common and high 
schools will soon make them a well-educated people, well 
educated on a broad, liberal basis; and, when they approach 
these problems of religion, they will do it in a spirit of free- 
dom impossible to our people. Their own old faiths never 
commanded their respect, and never received anything more 
than an external observance; and, in studying Christianity, 
they can approach the fountain-head free from the social 
and historic prejudices attached to the time-honored 
churches and creeds among our own people. 

I do not make these statements on my own authority. I 
was often assured of this state of feeling by intelligent Jap- 
anese in their own country; and Mr. Matsumoto, by his arti- 
cle in the Unitarian, fully confirms it. Others have given 
the same testimony. In the London Inquirer of June 4, 
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1887, a report is printed of the remarks of the Marquis 
Tokugawa, a representative of one of the most distin- 
guished families in Japan, at a public meeting in Eng- 
land. He there urged the English Unitarian Association 
to send a minister to Japan as soon as possible, to sustain 
the efforts of his friend, Mr. Yano, who was already trying 
to plant liberal Christianity there. I believe the American 
Unitarians would be surprised at the greeting they would 
receive when it became known that they had come to pro- 
claim Christianity in its simple, natural form, without the 
miraculous element. There are many young men, as I 
have said, scattered over Japan, who have been educated 
in America. Some have taken degrees a tour universities, 
some have already listened to Unitarian preaching. Many of 
these men are ready to join in a movement to promote lib- 
eral Christianity. Much of the hard work is already done 
for us. The English language is very generally taught in 
the common schools; and the Japanese tongue is thoroughly 
provided with grammars, lexicons, and all the equipment 
necessary for a student. The Bible has been published in 
Japan, and can be had as a whole or in parts, for use or 
distribution. 

Our first work should be to prepare simple statements of 
our faith, accounts of the life and teachings of Jesus, with- 
out the accretions which have become attached to them 
in eighteen centuries of human speculation. These books 
should not be controversial, should not contain anything 
about the errors of orthodoxy. The Japanese knows noth- 
ing of these,—of total depravity, or election, or vicarious 
atonement. Such things would be men of straw to him. 
We should give him a positive statement of our positive 
belief, if we want to attract him. It should set forth the 
grand personality of Jesus as a teacher and leader of men, 
his tender sympathy for the suffering and the fallen, his 
stern rebuke of sin, his consciousness of God’s nearness, 
his self-sacrifice for the truth. Let it present also the lofty 
ideal of true Christian character and its high standard of 
practical life, and say, in relation to God’s dealings with 
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men, that our highest conceptions of right are our concep- 
tions of his righteousness, and the salvation of souls here 
and hereafter depends not on church or creed, but on the 
condition of the heart. 

I lay this stress upon the preparation of a book, because 
I do not know one in the range of our literature which 
exactly meets these requirements. Our best books have 
been written to confront the attacks of orthodoxy, of which 
the Japanese know little or nothing. We want now a 
hand-book of Unitarian Christianity, setting forth its truth 
as seen from the position of a man who is tired of Buddh- 
ism and looks for a higher ideal of life, but who shrinks 
from the creeds and the miraculous element of orthodoxy. 
We are really on new ground, looking at Christianity from 
a new stand-point; and the case requires a new statement. 
Such a book could be circulated in English; and it could be 
translated into Japanese and printed in Tokio, where labor 
and material are very cheap. 

Tokio is the centre of liberal thought in Japan. It is 
near Yokohama, the largest foreign settlement. The Impe- 
rial University of Japan, with its surrounding schools, is 
located there. It is the residence of the government. The 
Cabinet Ministers and all the foreign ambassadors are there. 
Thus it becomes the centre of liberal influences and the 
literary as well as the* political capital of Japan. Here 
should be the head of our movement. Preaching and dis- 
tribution of liberal Christian literature should be under- 
taken from Tokio; and, as soon as a church is formed for 
a nucleus, charitable and humane organizations should be 
set on foot as practical illustrations of the fruit of Unita- 
rianism. 

Another field of work among the Japanese is right here 
in our own country. There are many hundreds of their 
young men living in our midst. I was told there were per- 
haps one thousand in San Francisco and four hundred in 
Oakland. They learn our language, read our books, attend 
our churches, and become at home in our thought. Some of 
them attend our Sunday-schools. Our orthodox friends 
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are wide-awake to this chance, and already have missions 
among them; but many of them prefer Unitarianism, and 
attend our services apparently with great satisfaction. 
They are thoughtful and earnest. Their young minds are 
on the alert, probing to the bottom of things and asking 
questions which would try a doctor of divinity. These 
young men could be taken hold of, and with a little encour- 
agement they would educate themselves into good Unita- 
rians. Some among them are bright, and would make good 
preachers. Three or four hundred dollars a year from some 
generous soul would carry one of these young fellows 
through Meadville, and thus send a native apostle to Japan. 
Who will be the first to offer to do it? Our orthodox 
friends encourage the native preacher wherever they find 
one worthy of the place. Of course, we must eventually 
come to that system. The Japanese must, in the end, fur- 
nish their own preachers. The only question is, When and 
how shall we begin to educate them? I believe, if we are 
sure of the quality of the men, we can do nothing better 
than to fit these bright young fellows to teach their own 
people. 

Since this article was undertaken, the news comes that 
the American Unitarian Association has determined to send 
a representative to Japan. It is a golden opportunity for 
honorable service. I know no field’of labor which promises 
such a harvest as this, among a people whose intellect is 
free from the trammels of medieval traditions, eager to 
share the ripest fruit of Christian thought. There will be 
no crown of martyrdom; but there will be a chance for a 
life of devoted service and a field strewn rich with oppor- 
tunities to serve the cause of God and man, as splendid as 
ever lined the path of Xavier. If this movement is inspired 
with a resolution and devotion like his, it will meet with a 
success greater than his; for its victories will be everlasting, 
—no persecution can stamp them out. It will give a per- 
manent direction to Japanese liberal thought, and reclaim 
for Christianity a powerful element for good that is now in 
danger of going to waste. 

Horace Davis. 





Law of the Spirit of Life. 


LAW OF THE SPIRIT OF LIFE. 


The phrase “reign of law” is commonly understood of 
the processes in nature that show an orderly and (as we are 
apt to call it) necessary sequence of phenomena, which we 
are able, within certain limits, to understand, predict, and 
control. It is not commonly applied to what makes up the 
realm of human character and human actions, which, what- 
ever our theories about them, we habitually think and speak 
of as contingent and free. Or, if we do so apply it, we are 
apt to find that our view of what comes by common consent 
within the range of moral liberty, or in general with what 
we term the “spiritual life,” is cramped and unsatisfying,— 
as untrue to the facts of our higher consciousness as (for 
example) the theories of inorganic chemistry would be to 
explain the vital processes of a living body. Thus Herbert 
Spencer, in his Data of Ethics, having already (as he thinks) 
disproved the faculty of moral choice and reduced all acts to 
be the resultant, or transmutation, of pre-existent force work- 
ing out mechanically, is obliged to limit himself to calculable 
pleasure or pain as the one moral motive; to disparage or 
condemn those waves of moral enthusiasm, or self-sacrificing 
heroism, by which the great victories of humanity have been 
won; and, as a final evidence of the inadequacy of his view, 
to scoff and repudiate as mere nonsense the dictum which he 
cites from Carlyle, that ‘a man can do without happiness, 
and instead thereof find blessedness.” 

A valued contributor, in the last number of this Review, 
accepts the view of Spencer so far as to admit that “ pleas- 
ure” is the only ultimate or self-justifying end of conscious 
existence, and does not shrink to accept “ hedonism ” as the 
term by which this conception of the law of life may be 
properly described. He does not however repudiate, but 
accepts in a sense quite intelligible, the saying just quoted ; 
only implying that, while it belongs to the ranges of what 
we may describe for distinction “ the higher life,” this life 
itself assumes what he calls a “super-conscious” order of 

4 
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existence, which, as he reminds us, philosophers have not 
yet succeeded to explore or define. Now in spiritual things 
the religious experience of mankind fills the same funetion 
that poetry or imagination does in the realm of natural sci- 
ence: it is the pioneer of the accurate intellectual descrip- 
tion given in science or philosophy. Religion, in its higher 
forms, has always recognized a “law of the spirit of life” as 
distinct from “the law that is in our members”; and a few 
words touching the nature or bearing of that law * from the 
point of view of human experience may not be needless at 
the present stage of the discussion. 

Considering the crude and mischievous opinions held 
upon this fundamental matter, and illustrated in much of 
the recent discussion on the Andover issue, or elsewhere, 
it seems worth while to set the argument forth a little more 
at length. The crude and mischievous opinions we speak 
of are quite as much in the direction of a shallow material- 
ism as of a transcendental dogmatism. For some fifty years 
back — dating, we should say, from the currency given to 
Combe’s Constitution of Man — there has prevailed a more 
or less popular view of what we may call the physical law 
of retribution, as if it filled all the space, and embraced all 
the penalties, that were once held to belong to the domain 
of theology. It was supposed to cover the whole ground, 
when it pointed out the certain consequences of certain 
acts: when it showed how a drunkard will certainly ruin his 
health and a spendthrift his fortune ; how a liar will lose 
people’s confidence; how an ugly temper will make ene- 
mies; and so on. 

Doubtless all this was a very important and instructive 
thing to say, when the theological argument was only be- 
ginning to wear thin. Further, it has gained great weight, 
range, and force, as we have come to understand better the 
laws of life in our own constitution and in the constitution 
of things round us. But it shows us only one side of the 
subject,— the obvious, the superficial, almost we might say 
the coarse and rude side of it. It warns very powerfully 


* Or “ method,” véuoc; not Veopdc, “ enactment.” 
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against the gross vices, such as drunkenness and debauchery. 
It discourages knavery and cruelty, which make a man, 
secretly or openly, the enemy of other men. Still, it warns 
against these things very much in the same way as it warns 
against unwholesome food, or change of weather, or bad in- 
vestments in business. The virtue of mere prudence, which 
is all it teaches, is not only not the highest sort of virtue,— 
though it is the same in kind that the popular religion often 
stops with,— but it has no charm in it, and little honor. 
Men’s sympathies run out to the frank vice and frank con- 
trition of the prodigal, more than to his elder brother's 
thrifty and calculating obedience. The “spiritual law” 
which we have spoken of goes deeper, and touches more 
powerfully the real springs of life. An ordinary historian 
can trace out for us the series of events that show how an 
unscrupulous ambition, crowned with every success, leads 
on to deeper stakes and unintended crimes, till it culmi- 
nates in some fatal disaster, such as Waterloo or Sedan. 
But it takes a great poet and dramatist to show how the 
same ambition, in the noon of its success, is after all the 
wreck and despair of the life: as when Lady Macbeth says, 
“ Nought’s had, all’s spent, 
When our desire is got, without content.” 


As soon as we attempt to follow out the line of thought 
which this suggests, we are struck by two or three points of 
view, which should be firmly held to in considering how to 
meet the sophisms which beset the current religious argu- 
ment on the subject. 

I. In the first place, with our modern habits of thought, it 
is absolutely necessary that we should discard the notion of 
anything arbitrary in what we call the Divine reward of 
virtue or penalty of guilt. No doubt, what we speak of, 
ignorantly, as “laws of nature” have been appointed (to 
speak after the manner of men) with intelligence, fore- 
thought, and distinct purpose,—the laws which govern the 
results of good and evil in human character, as much as those 
which govern, for example, the relations of carbon and oxy- 
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gen in producing the vital heat of the body. The thing to 
be observed is that to our mind all the laws of life are ulti- 
mate, and have nothing arbitrary about them. They are 
what they are by what we may call a Divine Necessity. 
That is, we cannot possibly think of their being other than 
what they are. To our mind they are simply the expression 
of the ultimate constitution of things, so far as conceivable 
by us; so that it is absolutely impossible to follow out in 
our imagination the consequences that would ensue from the 
smallest change in that actual constitution of things, physi- 
cal or moral: if, for exampie, the air we breathe were one- 
fourth part oxygen, instead of being (what it is) about 
one-fifth. 

It is not of the slightest consequence, in this view, whether 
that constitution of things is the best possible or the worst 
possible. Indeed, it is not clear whether these phrases, 
which figure so much in some schools of philosophy, have 
any intelligible meaning to our mind. No doubt we can 
easily enough imagine a more fertile soil, a pleasanter cli- 
mate, a more orderly and happier state of society, and so on. 
Here, we are simply dealing by comparison with what is 
known and familiar. But the instant we come to the 
“laws” (that is, the ultimate conditions) by which these 
things are determined,— gravitation, evaporation, sympathy, 
retribution,— we come upon ground bordering directly on 
the unknown and unknowable; ground where we have 
simply to accept the fact; ground which we cannot by any 
possibility conceive to be other than it is, while earth is 
earth or man is man. 

In like manner, whatever our opinion may be about any 
of the laws that affect our moral life, we cannot rest until we 
have divested them to our thought of any smallest appear- 
ance or remnant of an arbitrary character. Thus a child 
needs to be told that a lie is wrong, and, if need be, that it 
must be punished by parental discipline. An average man 
needs to be practically convinced that dishonesty is an evil 
thing to him,—if necessary, by shutting him up for years 
in prison, which implies a complicated apparatus of courts 
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and judges. To teach men of a rude time that falsehood 
at heart is a baleful and fatal thing, it was necessary to 
carry over the same machinery of courts and a Supreme 
Judge to the invisible world, and to say that “liars shall 
have their portion in a lake of fire and brimstone,’—how- 
ever we interpret those awful words. But, taken carnally, 
that is not the kind of imagery that impresses us now. And 
we shall never be satisfied with our own opinion as to the 
judgment that follows wilful falsehood, until we see it as an 
ultimate fact in human life constituted as it is, just as unerr- 
ing and just as little arbitrary as that which reguiates the 
consumption of carbon and oxygen in evolving the vital 
heat. 

II. In the second place, we must disconnect — that is to 
say, logically disconnect — the penalty of guilt from any no- 
tion of suffering, such as is either arbitrary in its infliction, 
or can be made apparent to observation or taken into our 
calculation of consequences. Now this dissociation of suf- 
fering, arbitrary or calculable or apparent, from guilt is one 
which our thought strongly rebels against. It seems even 
an outrage upon our natural sense of justice. And yet not 
only is it the fact which constantly meets us in the experi- 
ence of life, but we must come to it squarely, face to face, if 
we would succeed in seeing the whole thing in its true light. 
For example, the consequences of drunkenness or licentious- 
ness, which are so often made (and rightly made) the type 
of God’s moral judgments, are by no means the penalty of 
the guilt of drunkenness or lust. They are simply the 
expression of a physiological fact. They are the natural, 
but by no means constant or unavoidable, sequence of a 
definite act; and some of the worst of them are perhaps 
oftenest suffered by the innocent, not the guilty. As the 
old phrase ran, they “work corruption of blood.” The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and it is the children’s 
teeth that are set on edge,— which it would not be if it 
were spiritual law we were dealing with, not a simple fact 
of physiology. With a little prudence, the guiltiest person 
of all will sometimes keep all his vices and—so far as 
another eye can see—escape all their consequences. 
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And again, if we think of suffering as the real penalty of 
guilt, we are confounded at once by finding that the inno- 
cent suffer full as much as the guilty,— perhaps more. “On 
the whole,” writes an observer who has given much thought 
to subjects of this nature, “the most pitiful object I saw 
once in a great hospital, which gathered up the wrecks of 
the city’s debauchery, was a little infant born there blind, — 
its blood poisoned at birth, and its bones rotten by the 
sin of its progenitors; so that it could at best linger a few 
weeks in blind misery, and then be laid in an unpitied 
grave, having never tasted once the sweet joy of life.” Mas- 
ter, said the disciples, who did sin, this man or his parents, 
that he was born blind? Neither this man nor his parents, 
said Jesus; but that the works of God should be made 
manifest in him. That was his way of saying that suffering 
as such is not the penalty of guilt as sweh. The “work of 
God” to be made manifest in the blind man was what? 
It was, simply to cure his blindness. 

Now it is just here that “we have the tie of Christ.” 
It is none of our business to be theorizing about the ulti- 
mate source or the reason of human suffering. Our only 
business with it is to prevent it if we can, and to heal it 
when we can. One great passionate outcry has gone up 
from the heart of man since the beginning, echoed alike by 
Job and Isaiah, by A’schylus and Homer, by Tennyson and 
Carlyle; but no answer better than that has ever come, or 
probably ever will. An inflammation in a spot no bigger 
than a pin-point strikes the sensitive nerve of eye or ear; 
and your innocent child —to-night perhaps — shall suffer 
agonies that stir in your heart all that bitter, helpless sense 
of the mystery of pain. As to that mystery, as just said, 
there is no other apparent answer possible than this: that 
our only business with it is to soothe it when we can, to 
prevent it if we can, and to heal it where we can.* 

Once for all, if we will deal at all with a matter so 
serious as guilt and its penalty, we must learn not to con- 
found that penalty with the pain that afflicts guilty and 


*This thought is followed further out in an interesting ‘essay in the London 
Spectator of Oct, 8, 1887. 
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innocent alike. It was of One conceived spotless as a Lamb 
of God that it was said, “ The chastisement of our peace 
was laid upon him, and with his stripes we are healed.” It 
is the tender-hearted, compassionate, and pure, that really 
feel the awful burden of the suffering and sin that oppress 
mankind. To live comfortably through life,—to escape that 
great burden of sorrow and pain,—two things, it has been 
rather cynically said, are chiefly requisite: a hard heart 
and a good digestion. Such words mock, perhaps, our easy 
and childlike notion, that the good should be made —di- 
vinely or artificially —happy, and the bad —divinely or 
artificially — miserable. In this life, once for all, it is no 
such thing. Not that certain moral qualities—as amiabil- 
ity, generosity, content of mind —do not contribute to life’s 
happiness: indeed they do, as certainly and plainly as fresh 
air and sunshine to bodily health. Not that certain im- 
moral qualities—as idleness, envy, ill-regulated passion — 
do not contribute to life’s misery: indeed they do, as surely 
as poisons in the air bring fever. But these are only inci- 
dents. They are fringes, as it were, to that great web of 
mingled delight and pain which constitutes our experience 
of life. 

God makes his sun of gladness, so far as we can see, rise 
impartially on the evil and on the good; and sends his rains 
of sorrow, so far as we can see, equally upon the just and 
on the unjust. That is, the surface gladness and the sur- 
face pain, which are all that our eyes can see, are distrib- 
uted with absolute impartiality, so far as moral merit is con- 
cerned. Who supposes that the undistinguished crowd of 
victims in a great war,— who suffer anguish of terror, rend- 
ing of households, destruction of property, pangs of starva- 
tion, miseries of pestilence, outrage of person, and eclipse 
of life——who supposes that they have deserved worse of 
the Almighty than the victorious commanders, who have 
the glories of conquest, or the beaten commanders, who 
have at least the solace of compliment and compassion in 
their defeat? And, if we will think of it, the enormous 
misery that results from this one simple source, wars of 
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policy and ambition, is so vast as utterly to overwhelm and 
confound whatever notion we can frame of those milder 
distresses, which are all that most of us know of human 
wretchedness. 

The prodigious question, then, of the suffering which 
mankind endure, or are capable of enduring, we must set 
absolutely aside from our view, when we deal with the law 
of the spirit of life, as helping to explain the Divine com- 
pensations of evil or good as such. 

III. And, still further, we shall not find that it helps us 
at all in our understanding of it, when we carry over that 
suffering, retributively, to our notion of another life. Pain 
by way of arbitrary infliction will never reconcile itself 
to the judgment or conscience of a reasonable man. Our 
natural first feeling about it is doubtless different from this. 
Revenge, which Lord Bacon calls “a sort of wild justice,” 
demands eye for eye, tooth for tooth, pang for pang. And 
that rude sense of justice in us all is justified, no doubt, 
at anything which seems (as it were) the very reflex of a 
criminal act, as when a wife-beater is heartily flogged on 
the bare back. But, if we will think of it, the flogging 
of a wife-beater is mercifully meant to save other men’s 
wives; it is a punishment that speaks sharply to the coarse 
understanding of men who are capable of beating their 
wives; it is not meant revengefully, to wreak the anger of 
the State. It would surely be a pitiful thing for the great, 
rich, strong State, made up of hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple, to act revengefully upon a criminal whom it had got 
safe in its grasp and reduced to helplessness. The public 
safety alone justifies the iaw’s severity. 

Just so with the’ dispensations of another life. It does 
not satisfy in the least our sense of absolute justice that an 
Almighty Being — we will not say forever, since that is too 
horrible, beyond all range of imagination, to think of for a 
moment, in its hard, implacable malignity —should inflict 
we will even say one single pang, by act of arbitrary will, 
upon a creature absolutely helpless and unresisting, on ac- 
count of guilt alike unrepented and (as we must recollect) 
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unhindered in a previous state. We may, on the other 
hand, very easily conceive that such a soul, stripped naked, 
as it were, of all defences, and looking back on a course of 
evil in a light hitherto unimagined and unsuspected,— we 
may easily conceive that such a soul should undergo flames 
and agonies of remorse at the mere fact of its wilful aliena- 
tion from infinite purity and right, typified truly enough in 
the imagery of parable and apocalypse, feebly paralleled by 
the like tortures that have scourged convicted offenders 
here. Such a destiny as that may very well enter into our 
conception of a future life, when we try to apply to it the 
spiritual law we seem to discern in the present life. But 
we must first of all conceive it as the working out of that 
spiritual law ; that is, as essentially and necessarily part of 
our moral constitution as those relations of carbon and oxy- 
gen in the blood, which evolve the vital heat of the body. 
Such a view of the subject, as we conceive, is in harmony 
with those methods of thinking which are now everywhere 
accepted as sound, and is demanded by them. If these 
methods are right anywhere, they certainly are in the de- 
partment of theology, which, properly understood, is the 
reflex in philosophic thought of one special range of human 
experience. Accepting so much, we have, then, brought 
this matter round upon the ground where it has got to 
stand, if it is going to have any real or permanent value as 
part of our religious thought. In brief, either there is a 
good and a bad, a better and a worse for us, or there is not. 
And by this we must mean a good and a bad, a better and 
a worse, entirely aside from the sense of calculable pleasure 
or pain. The real good in life, its true and highest good, is 
what all grave thinkers are agreed in calling moral or spir- 
itual good; that is, it belongs not to sensation, but to the 
quality of the soul. The deadly enemy of such a view is 
the method of thinking known by such fine names as eude- 
monism, or hedonism, or Epicureanism. Under all these 
fine names — nay, even though the sense of them should be 
expanded and glorified into an eternity of selfish bliss — it 
is the doctrine of Belial as opposed to the gospel of Christ. 
5 
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Religion. always assumes that there is such a higher good, 
quite irrespective of pleasure or pain; carrying this so far, 
sometimes, as to say that the real test of fitness for salvation 
is willingness to be cast off from all joy forever, out of pure 
loyalty to God. 

The utmost that can be claimed for pleasure as the re- 
ward of virtue is that on the whole, out of innumerable 
instances, it will be found that the preponderance in the 
long run is in favor of virtue as against vice, as a source of 
human happiness or satisfaction,— for the individual a slen- 
der and doubtful preponderance, while immensely great for 
society at large. As a voice to the soul, we must take 
rather the splendid paradox we have already cited from 
Carlyle: “* There is in man a higher than the love of happi- 
ness. He can do without happiness, and instead thereof 
find blessedness!” Or as St. Paul urges, Religion ought to 
set a mark at least as high as a prize-fighter, who will let 
himself be battered to death in the ring sooner than show 
himself a coward or own himself beaten. There is a sphere 
and quality of life, call it what we will,— wisdom, as Solo- 
mon called it; or self-control (cwgpocivy), as Socrates called it ; 
or virtue, as the Stoics called it; or moral excellence, as we 
say in our homely English; but what we like best to call 
by those noble Scripture names, love, joy, peace, spiritual 
life, kingdom of heaven, in one word, BLESSEDNESS,— which 
is the best thing for us, constituted as we are. If a man has 
the least notion of such a sphere of life, or a belief that it 
exists, he necessarily feels after it, struggles towards it, as 
plants towards sunlight. We do not quarrel with any one 
who prefers to translate by so tame a word as “pleasure” 
that abounding joy, that deep peace, that expanding life, in 
which this “ blessedness” consists, provided only he recog- 
nize the fact. If we do not so recognize it, then so much 
the worse for us. Not that it is a sin, which will be visited 
by a specific penalty; but that it is a sort of “outer dark- 
ness ”—a blindness, a sickness, an impotency of the soul. 

Now this, as we have already hinted, is not a matter of 
speculation or dogma; it is a fact of human experience. 
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And it is this fact of human experience that gives its sig- 
nificance to our customary religious phraseology. Thus, 
“ Heaven,” says Dr. Hedge, “is the sum-total of ascending 
spirits; hell is the sum-total of descending spirits.” In 
these ranges of experience we do not talk about reward 
or punishment. The glory and the joy are in the higher 
life itself. The gloom and pain are the forfeiture of that 
life. The arduous struggles by which it is won are not 
“merit,” by which it is earned as a reward. They are 
but incidents of the climbing, a cheap price for the glory 
of the ascent. They are no more than the painful steps 
one climbs to view the splendors of a mountain sunrise; 
no more than the price which that man paid who “ with 
joy sold all that he had” so as to buy that “pearl of great 
price” which the kingdom of heaven had become to him. 

Plainly enough, if Religion is to regain in an age of 
reason anything of the power over men’s lives which it 
is held to have lost since the “ages of faith,” it must be not 
by bringing down its claims to the lower level of a specu- 
lative opinion or a carnal prudence, but by making plain 
those facts in its own domain, which are just as real and 
certain as the facts of astronomy or physiology. These 
facts lie in a region of experience which it has been too 
much the fashion of late to disregard, in an eager grasping 
at the glittering generalities of science, or in the efforts of 
a practical philanthropy, or in the allurement of material, 
political, and social progress. Everything that is certain in 
this world comes to us from going back upon the primary 
facts of experience. And it is for Religion, just as much as 
it is for any department of the sciences of observation, to 
assert and defend very jealously that domain of experience 
which is rightfully its own. 

Finally, something like the thought which we have here 
attempted to express we believe was in the mind of Paul 
when he wrote those noble words: “The law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death.” 
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CABOT’S MEMOIR OF EMERSON.* 


It is no disparagement of Dr. Holmes’s brilliant mono- 
graph, which his own genius has illustrated, to say that we 
have now at length a complete biography of Emerson. Dr. 
Holmes’s work was not a spontaneous production, but an 
undertaking solicited by a literary adventurer for his own 
profit. Mr. Cabot’s Memoir is the work of a literary exec- 
utor appointed by Emerson himself, and written at the so- 
licitation of his surviving friends, with the advantage of all 
the materials in existence which could further the task. 

Dr. Holmes’s acquaintance with Emerson was festive and 
occasional: Mr. Cabot’s was that of an intimate friend and 
chosen confidant. That Dr. Holmes, with these disadvan- 
tages, has produced a work so brilliant and charming, is due* 
to his own genius, which touches nothing that it does not 
adorn: Mr. Cabot’s must be judged by his superior oppor- 
tunity. The difficulty he experienced was not that of scanty 
and imperfect data, but of superabundant material furnished 
by Emerson’s journal and his numerous letters to relatives 
and friends, to sort and present which in chronological and 
critical order was a task involving an amount of patient 
discrimination which it is hard to estimate and scarcely pos- 
sible to exaggerate. 

As Mr. Cabot was the man best authorized to undertake 
this task, so it is difficult to see how it could have been 
more ably and judiciously discharged. With a modest self- 
suppression, he is always behind his subject; and, when 
he speaks in his own person, it is as exhibiter or inter- 
preter of the phases most striking in Emerson’s life. With 
sympathetic appreciation he presents him in his home life, 
especially in his intercourse with his children. “He kept 
a record of their childish sayings and doings, in which their 
‘pretty oracles’ are chronicled like the anecdotes of Plu- 
tarch. Their play and their work, their companions and 
their lessons, their out-of-door rambles and their home occu- 


* A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. By James Elliot Cabot. In two volumes. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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pations, were objects of his constant care. . . . His interest 
and his sympathy about every detail of school affairs, school 
politics, and school pleasures [says one of his children] were 
unbounded. . . . He used to ask me, when I told him of a 
new scholar, ‘ Did you speak to her?’ ‘No: I had nothing 
to say.’ ‘Speak, speak, if you haven’t anything to say. Ask 
her, Don’t you admire my shoe-strings?’” 

A most valuable portion of Mr. Cabot’s work, and one 
possible only to a writer who had ready access to the docu- 
ments cited, is the letters to his wife and other friends 
written from England during his residence there in 1847 
and 1848, while fulfilling the lecture engagements which had 
summoned him thither. These letters give the best account 
of his impressions of the country and the hospitalities and 
honors accorded to him by people of the highest distinction, 
— better than the English Traits, because more spontane- 
ous and free. 

I regret that Mr. Cabot has chosen for the frontispiece of 
his work a “counterfeit presentment” of Emerson which 
shows him much darker than his actual complexion. One 
would judge from this portrait that his hair.was black, 
whereas it was nearer blond than black, and that the im- 
pression of his countenance was sombre instead of fair and 
radiant, as he appeared in society. But this portrait, if it 
gives a false impression, preserves what is not less important, 
the physiognomical character of his visage. Lavater says 
that the character is to be judged not by the expression, 
which is variable, but by the firm parts and the bony con- 
formation of the countenance. I once came upon Emerson 
while he was sleeping, and was startled at the stern charac- 
ter of a face which I had known only as radiant and invit- 
ing. It was a new lesson of the man, which somewhat mod- 
ified my previous impression. 

We are greatly indebted to Mr. Cabot for his account of 
Rev. William Emefson, father of Waldo, a man of note in 
the Boston of his day. But when he is said to have received 
twenty-five hundred dollars a year and thirty cords of wood, 
—asalary “modest enough, when reckoned by the standards 
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of the present day,”"—I remember that twenty years later, 
when ministers’ salaries were more likely to have been iu- 
creased than diminished, the largest salary paid to any min- 
ister in Boston was fifteen hundred dollars a year. Twelve 
hundred was the more usual sum. 

On page 117 of the first volume, where Emerson writes, 
“To-morrow Mr. Everett is to open his lips on this signal 
topic, and Webster the next day,” a note by the editor ex- 
plains that “the topic was the public reception of Lafay- 
ette.” But Lafayette had returned to France some time 
before. The “topic” was the remarkable coincidence of 
the deaths of Adams and Jefferson on the Fourth of July in 
1826. 

Mr. Cabot has given us the phenomenal, historical Emer- 
son,— the scholar, the sage, as he wrought and taught in 
the days and scenes of his intellectual activity,— but not 
the interior, spiritual, fate-determined Emerson, whom no 
biography can report, whom we can only appreciate as 
inferred from his outward manifestation in history. 

At an early age, long before he arrived at self-knowledge 
or self-estimation, he kept a journal and preserved records 
of his doings, from an unconscious instinctive fore-feeling of 
his future celebrity and importance. He ripened slowly, 
very slowly. He was long in coming to the knowledge of 
himself and his true calling. The first thirty years and 
more of his life were largely a process of wnlearning, of free- 
ing himself from the traditions of his race, an untwisting of 
the fetters of his childhood. His ancestors had been parish 
ministers. It was natural for him to choose that vocation. 
The truth of this choice was the deep consciousness of the 
will and the power to teach his fellow-men. And this he 
did, as we infer from the influence, the fascination, which 
he exercised over a class of like-minded spirits by the man- 
ner of his discoursing from the pulpit. But he had no 
vocation to be a parish priest. The office was distasteful, 
was repugnant to him in some of its most exigent claims. 
He could not be natural and satisfy its demands. He could 
not talk “goody.” He could not content those who claim 
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a right of property in their minister, who look for stereo- 
type, unctuous phraseology, and expect to be edified by a 
sanctimoniousness as foreign from his sincere nature as the 
opposite slang of the ungodly. 

While minister of the Second Church, he took one step 
which brought him prominently before the public, and 
shocked many good people, who fancied they discerned in 
it symptoms of mental alienation. He had been led to con- 
clude that the rite of the Lord’s Supper was not intended 
by the Author of our religion to be perpetuated as a formal 
observance, and asked to be excused from its administra- 
tion. I waive entirely the question of the correctness of 
this view, and am only concerned to emphasize Emerson’s 
honesty and the courage of his convictions in proclaiming 
it. The society, of course, rejected this proposition; and 
Emerson, on the next Sunday on which he addressed his 
people, at once explained and defended his view and re- 
signed his charge. The sermon was printed: it is his first 
publication of permanent note. It is free from the charac- 
teristics of his subsequent writings, in that respect very 
un-Emersonian, but truly Emersonian as a manifestation 
of the character of the man. 

So ended the first period of his life. I should not forget 
to mention that this period contained the lovely idyl of his 
union with his first wife, Ellen Tucker, whose singular beauty 
of countenance was the exponent of a radiant soul. He had 
cast behind him like a dream that portion of his history, had 
broken many dear ties, and with shattered health, before the 
days of ocean steamers, in 1832, in his thirtieth year, he set 
sail for Europe. He went to Sicily, to Naples; he travelled in 
Italy, in Switzerland, in France, and in England. In Scot- 
land he visited Carlyle, then living at Craigenputtock, and 
formed an acquaintance which grew to a permanent friend- 
ship between the two most original writers of their day. 

He returned in the autumn of 1833, an altered man. He 
had attained his intellectual majority. He had met himself, 
and found his calling. He concluded to make his home in 
Concord, the home of his ancestry. His “roots,” he said, 
“were there.” 
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In 1886, he married his second wife, Miss Jackson, of 
Plymouth, who survives him; he purchased and fitted the 
house which was to be his home for the remainder of his life. 

In the same year appeared his first book, Nature. In 
that small volume, of less than a hundred pages, he pub- 
lishes the confession of his faith, and foreshows the direc- 
tion of his future activity. 

It is far from my purpose to trace the career of Emer- 
son through the forty years of his activity from this time 
forward. That would be to repeat or to epitomize Mr. 
Cabot’s all-sufficient biography. I have only wished to indi- 
cate and to emphasize the line of demarcation which sepa- 
rates Emerson, the child of tradition, the immature seeker, 
from the new-born Emerson, the mature man, the author 
of those works which have made him immortal. 

He did not rapidly attain the position which was due to 
him and which he finally achieved. If he attracted at once 
a large following of the young and progressive, he shocked 
and repelled the conservative, who disputed his doctrine, 
especially as set forth in the famous Divinity School address, 
and even questioned his sanity. But, undisturbed by these 
criticisms, he serenely held his way, and finally triumphed. 
In his oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Society in 1837, he 
affirmed, “ Let a man plant himself indomitably on his own 
instincts and there abide, and the huge world will come 
round to him.” 

This is precisely what Emerson did; this is precisely what 
he realized. 

FREDERIC Henry HEDGE. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


I had hoped that Dr. Hedge’s interesting criticism of Mr. 
Cabot’s Memoir might be expanded, so as to take up in detail 
that view of Emerson’s relation to the religious thought of 
his time to which it naturally leads,— the view which would be 
taken by one who was for fifty years a close associate, as dis- 
tinct from that taken by the biographer and critic. But he 
has felt himself holden from such a task by what is to his 
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consciousness an invincible necessity,—a “fate” which may not 
be gainsaid. This constraint, it is probable, has to do not only 
with the large and vague proportions into which the topic seems 
to widen out as soon as it is looked at closely, but with that very 
intellectual nearness which, bringing the two minds to look so 
long from a common centre, has at the same time made it hard 
for one of them to project the other in outline (so to speak), and 
80 survey its circle of influence indeperdently. For from a very 
early time they were constant and close associates in thought, 
each in a sense complementary to the other,— one the poet and 
seer, one the scholar and critic; one, two and a half years the 
elder and four years earlier in date of college life, while both 
entered the same year upon their professional career, and their 
lines soon ran very near together. In December, 1833, the elder 
speaks of the younger (Memoir, p. 216) as “an unfolding man, 
who has just now written the best pieces that have appeared in 
the Examiner ; one especially. was a living, leaping Logos, and 
he may help me.” Looking a little further, we find Reason 
in Religion a very counterpart, in its order of idea, of Nature 
and the Hssays,— written, indeed, from the widely different 
point of view of a scholar and theologian, which Emerson was 
very far from claiming to be. A retrospect over this long line 
of co-operation in the higher ranges of speculative thinking, 
which has had such large results upon the mind of our genera- 
tion, were a service greatly to be wished and to be grateful for ; 
but that which would have given its peculiar interest and value 
proves also to have been its special difficulty, and perhaps im- 
possibility. 

At the same time, the identity of view spoken of, while it for- 
bids a task that might seem to involve a large and final judg- 
ment, greatly helps a genial appreciation and interpretation of 
Emerson’s thought, and gives a personal interest to many a 
reminiscence embodied in this Memoir. What passed into the 
great treasury of buried events half a century and more ago 
is kept alive in one faithful and loving memory: thus I have 
listened to Dr. Hedge, within these last few days, as he has re- 
cited from spontaneous recollection a vivid passage from a col- 
lege oration of Edward Emerson delivered more than sixty years 
ago, and the deeply pathetic verses in which that brilliant son 
of genius took a last farewell of home and friends, from the ship 
that carried him out to his four years of pining exile in the West 

8 
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Indies. Such reminiscences, covering all the names that appear 
in this biography as closely related to its central figure, make its 
quiet pages breathe and throb again with a vanished life. In the 
survivor of that long companionship, memory can hardly shape 
itself otherwise than as the brooding and affectionate sense of 
a great personal loss. Still, it brings its compensations in the 
fresh warm touch that quickens those far-away shapes and re- 
stores the faded traits. No record of this sort, indeed, is quite 
complete without some such running commentary. 

Mr. Emerson, as one sees in the Memoir, while sensitively 
open by native temperament even to the extravagances of the 
young idealism rampant fifty years ago, had at the same time 
a sanity and practical sense that held him within the boundaries 
of a regulated order. It was with a sort of contrition that he 
declined committing himself to enterprises of generous purpose, 
but practically unsound, like Brook Farm and Fruitlands. Noth- 
ing can be keener and shrewder than his criticism of their 
method, even from the “ worldly-wiseman’s” point of view; but 
it was given with a certain remorse and pain, as if it were some- 
how wrong not to share the imprudences of his friends. He did, 
in fact, try some of their experiments, as vegetarianism for exam- 
ple, which he quickly abandoned, finding no gain in it; and once 
attempted to abolish the conventional boundary-line between 
parlor and kitchen, which, however, he found strictly defended 
on the other side (p. 446). But he was early weary of mere 
aimless declarations of independence, and counselled his friend, 
Rey. OC. A. Bartol, not to follow his own example in abandoning 
his parish charge from a like scruple concerning the Lord’s Sup- 
per: “It was better, he thought, to remain in the existing forms 
and uplift and vivify them by faith, so long as that was possible” 
(Memoir, p. 315). In like manner, while for years he kept aloof 
from customary religious forms and offices, and even said once 
(to Dr. Hedge) that Christianity as now professed “had done 
more harm than good,” he “liked that everybody should go to 
church but himself,” and recovered in time his calmer balance, 
resumed his attendance at the parish gatherings, and claimed 
again with affectionate veneration the name Christian. While 
his discontent with existing institutions, from his idealistic point 
of view, took sometimes the tone and language of an outright 
anarchism, he was in practice a live and faithful member of the 
body politic, constantly attended town meeting with genuine 
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interest, and had what we may call a hearty though gentle con- 
tempt for those theorists who carried their protest so far as to 
abstain from voting and refuse to pay their taxes. No censor 
of morals was ever more unsparing than he in scornful condem- 
nation of the commercial temper of the time; but no political 
economist ever put more clearly and convincingly the reasons of 
good sense for accepting the conveniences of the use of money 
and heeding honorably its obligations. I listened in Cambridge 
to that speech of his, in fugitive-slave-law times, so full of hot in- 
dignation and scorn at the compromises which the North seemed 
eager then to make with slavery; but I heard him also, at an 
anti-slavery convention in Worcester, explain how slavery had 
had its rightful place in the unfolding of human history, and was 
odious to us because outgrown by the moral sense of a later day. 
Mildest-mannered of men, he liked to listen to the sharp impera- 
tive orders of a steamboat captain coming to the dock, and was 
greatly fascinated by anecdotes of a strong unscrupulous will 
like Napoleon’s. What he seems most to have agmired in the 
English was precisely the hard-headed, heavy-handed quality, con- 
quering material success, of which his own nature had most lack. 
No man’s gospel was so peace-loving, optimistic, and serene; 
but at West Point he studied with eager interest the military 
training, and once, in the Charlestown Navy Yard, early in the 
war, his exclamation was, “Ah! sometimes gunpowder smells 
good!” (p. 601.) His theories as to license of thinking and lit- 
erary expression may be charged as wanton and lawless; but, 
when certain authors (as Walt Whitman, whom he had once 
warmly praised) transgressed the tacit but well-understvod limits 
of wholesome speech, he revolted from them with sharp repug- 
nance; and he could never see anything — excepting the melody 
of versification— that was not merely odious in the sombre 
Epicureanism of Omar-Khayyaém. In the phrasing of his relig- 
ious thought he represents a liberalism almost antinomian, and 
an individualism that knows no inspiration but the uplift of the 
solitary soul; while in the mood of his religious life he perpet- 
ually reverts to the stern Calvinism of his earlier days as the 
sustainer of most of what makes life worth living, and ethically 
he remained through life a Puritan to the backbone. As his 
biographer says (p. 625), “he had never identified himself with 
his precepts, but was always ready to reverse them, however cate- 
gorical they might be, with equal emphasis and as coolly as if he 
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had never heard of them.” In other words, he was no pragmatic 
moralist, but a sane and sound-hearted thinker, who honestly 
accepted the light of the day he walked in as coming straighter 
from heaven than any formal code or precept, however sacred 
that might be. This, too, without failing to see the peril of mak- 
ing his own rule of judgment the rule for all. 

It would be interesting to compare the feeling of a younger 
generation, that has learned to think only with veneration of 
Emerson as an inspired man, with the memories of one old 
enough to have watched from the beginning that fifty years’ 
serene and radiant course. But that comparison we can only 
infer, in part, from such hints and testimonies as have been just 
referred to. Even to one who stood quite outside the group to 
which he intimately belonged, Emerson the man is a far nearer 
and kindlier presence than Emerson the philosopher, the essayist, 
the poet, or even the “friend and aider [as Matthew Arnold calls 
him] of those who would live in the spirit.” A few such remi- 
niscences come back to me asI write these words. I recall the 
very attitude I stood in, and the tone in which the phrases fell 
upon my ear, when he spoke in 1837 of the scholar’s vocation as 
a living man and not a mere student of other men, and in 1838 
of the preacher’s vocation as one whose soul should ever hearken 
to the present Deity,— when his hearers felt the sweet intoxica- 
tion pass through them of the breath of a new intellectual day. 
I recall the musical sweetness of utterance in those first lectures 
of his, when it seemed impossible that any one should judge their 
thought by critical analysis, any more than he would the music 
of a delicious symphony of Mozart. I feel even now, as I felt in 
Music Hall on New Year’s Day of 1863, the thrill of the emphasis 
he gave to those stern and vivid words of his “ Boston Hymn,” as 
they rang out to the eager crowd: *— 


“Pay ransom to the owner, 
And fill the bag to the brim. 
Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 
And ever was. Pay him!” 


* Whose feeling is thus reflected in a letter written bya child of twelve toa 
younger brother : ‘You ought to have been there. They clapped and stamped and 
cheered for Lincoln over and over again. They cheered so loud that it almost fright- 
ened me, It seemed as if some one was saying in my ear, Free! free! free! The 
poor negro is no longer a slave, tut free! free! free! Oh, 1 hope that I shall never for- 
get that day,— never forget that what is to us something so natural that we do not 
even think of it as a privilege has just been given to the poor negro as a great gift.” 
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I recall the walk of a summer Sunday afternoon which took me 
near his door, when he met me in that serene and kindly way of 
his, and volunteered to be my guide to Thoreau’s hermitage and 
its surroundings on the edge of Walden Pond. These and a few 
like memories, even more than the musical or the strenuous utter- 
ance of his verse or prose, make the record of these crowded 
pages a near and living thing. 


CAPITALISM AND COMMUNISM.* 


All are familiar with Wordsworth’s early sympathy with 
the French Revolution. It seemed to him the cause of the 
people against their oppressors, and his heart beat for lib- 
erty. At Orleans, his attention was arrested by a forlorn 
but delicate girl, leading a starved heifer. “It is against 
that we are fighting,” said Beaupais to the poet. And this 
illustration of poverty in the concrete carried Wordsworth 
away. 

And yet the physiocrats had largely realized their theo- 
ries in legislation. Arthur Young, whose writings are still 
instructive, went from England distrustful of the tendency 
to increase estates in his own country, and prepossessed in 
favor of the small holdings of the French agriculturists. 
But he came back thoroughly convinced that a national 
polity which compels the subdivision of even hereditary 
lands, and makes land bear the burden of taxation, minis- 
ters to an inevitable poverty. 

The people seem to have been persuaded by the political 
economists of that time that, as the only real and perma- 
nent basis of prosperity and power is agriculture, so the 
only true wealth is land. Agriculture was the only 
productive labor: therefore, everybody must own land, if 
ever so little. The competition for land in consequence 
became so intense that farming was reduced to its lowest 
condition, so that our author, referring to this form of 
ownership, says, “ Property is the parent of poverty.” All 
the savings of the lower class were invested in land,— 

* Read at the Ministers’ Institute in Princeton, Mass., Sept. 27, 1887. 
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land always taxed, and very often unremunerative. Farms, 
however small, were by law divided and subdivided among 
the children. In some instances, this had gone so far 
that a single fruit tree, standing on ten rods of ground or 
the sixteenth part of an acre, constituted a farm. The pop- 
ulation in some districts had already increased beyond the 
means of comfortable subsistence. Young found much 
misery; and the smaller the farms, the poorer. the people. 
As he passed into those provinces where for any cause the 
estates were larger, there he met with farmers who were 
able to introduce improved methods of cultivation, better 
implements and stock. They could afford to pay wages to 
men unemployed, and their prosperity was proportional. 
His conclusion, after extensive observations covering a 
period of several years, was that the law, instead of com- 
pelling, should limit the subdivision of lands; that master- 
ship is just as essential to agriculture as to manufactures; 
and that, to effect the relief of the French people, every 
shadow of a tax on land should be removed. And Words- 
worth’s estimate of the causes of suffering in France was as 
inadequate as that of many a man in our time, who feels 
much and mistakes that for thinking; whose sympathies 
are right, but whose knowledge is deficient, and whose 
reasoning is fallacious. 

Forty years later than the inferences of Young, Harriet 
Martineau, who was not wanting in sympathy for all suf- 
fering classes, wrote her story of Brooke Farm, that happy 
community in England which yielded, though not without 
complaint at first, to the enclosure of its negleeted commons. 
The book was written to show the wastefulness of small 
farming and the advantage to all of having the wayside and 
the free village barrens, where the kine grew poor, brought 
under profitable cultivation, giving well-paid employment 
to otherwise thriftless men. 

Herzen, however, in more modern times, and apparently 
some others, think that the Russian peasant, “ disguised 
with dirt and brandy, has solved the question of the nine- 
teenth century,” or that something like the primitive sys- 
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tem of the village commune is to be the panacea for all our 
ills. Marx talks approvingly of India, where the land is 
tilled in common and the produce divided among all; where 
capital creates no surplus labor, and communities abide 
peaceful and unchanged, though dynasties fall and States 
dissolve. But in Russia, certainly, communism has not yet 
brought a form of welfare or freedom which a young nation 
like our own need envy. True, every male child is at birth 
endowed with its inalienable share of the landed property of 
the commune; but with it comes the land tax, which holds 
him and his family in an almost hopeless bondage. If he 
could be rid of his land, he could be rid of his tax,— of 
those money-dues which, in a large part of the empire, ex- 
ceeding normal rent, are more grievous than the labor-dues 
of serfage. No matter how poor the land or whether used 
or not, the fixed sum assessed upon the commune must 
be raised. And in the later times, with the growth of 
manufacturing interests, the peasant has gone to the towns 
for employment, has turned artisan and operative, that he 
might get ready money to discharge his liability as mem- 
ber of the commune. This has more and more left tillage 
to women, which has not been improved; while the con- 
tinuous separation of families and domestic interests has 
been anything but favorable to morals. Even proprietors 
in Northern Russia, Wallace tells us, finding land posses- 
sion unprofitable, have rented their estates for what they 
would bring or have left their mansions to decay, while 
they entered upon the advantages of trade. 

On the whole, it is doubtful if there has ever been any 
bondage more bitter than that which has had for its object 
to fasten men to the land or make them bear the burden of 
an inalienable share. So true is this, that the history of 
civilization has largely been that of the struggle of the peo- 
ple to free themselves from agriculture and from the inces- 
sant and various responsibilities for home and herd and 
harvest, which make up the primitive rural life. Whatever 
may have been its healthfulness or its needfulness to society, 
without capital it was a life of exposure, of scanty and pre- 
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carious subsistence, of unremitting toil. It was first relieved 
when the great towns of trade and manufacture sprang up, 
to make a better market for its products and to pay ready 
money for all surplus labor. 

It has been said that the foundation of division of labor 
and of trade is the separation of town and country. The 
“decomposition of handicrafts” began with farming. But 
out of the decomposition of trades springs co-operation. 
The principle is as old as that of freedom. The word is 
the watchword now. Let us seek, however, to understand 
it. What does co-opevation mean? It means division of 
labor for the sake of economy,—to reduce the amount of 
labor. It means low cost of production. It means, up to 
this time, the concentration of capital and of population. 
If it should ever go so far as to suppress competition, then 
it will mean that centralization which is implied under 
State, or rather under international, socialism. 

Whoever reads back a hundred years into our New Eng- 
land history reaches a time when a farmer’s outfit suggests 
many modern industries,—the distaff as well as the plough, 
the spindle and shuttle and lapstone as well as the sitkle 
and the yoke. There came a time when the noisy wheel 
and loom were stowed away in the stillness of the garret. 
The mills of Massachusetts and Rhode Island said, “ We 
will at least take that burden from the farmer’s wife.” 
‘And many a farmer’s daughter, where there was little prod- 
uce and many mouths to feed, went to Lowell, glad to get 
ready money for a service which, on the whole, was better 
remunerated and less irksome and severe than that at home. 
By and by, the cobbling-bench and the flail went, the candle- 
moulds and the leach-barrel; at length, the churn and the 
cheese-press. Yet each of these steps was due to co-opera- 
tion, to a massing of these distributed industries in factories, 
where more and better work could be done with the same 
outlay of time and strength. Now, we are told that the day 
is not distant when the wash-tub and cooking-stove must go. 
Another great division of labor, another temptation held 
out to capital, which is to land us in the paradise of co-oper- 
ative housekeeping! Let the day be hastened ! 
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It need hardly be shown here how essential to co-opera- 
tion is capital. Somebody must build the factory and sup- 
ply the machinery for the new industry. And then the 
offer of steady employment, with fixed and prompt wages, 
was sufficient to bring from great distances those wanting 
work or whose tastes led them to the shops and mills. In 
the small towns, the citizens exerted themselves as ear- 
nestly to have factories established near them as they did 
later to secure railroads. They risked stock in them, gave 
lands, and exempted them from taxation. There can be 
no doubt that they ministered to the general prosperity. 

It is easy to see that this gradual separation of agricult- 
ure from manufacture, the removal of many rural domestic 
industries and their concentration in cities, was the begin- 
ning of a social revolution. When every twenty pounds of 
wool used in the family, or the year’s consumption of any 
other product, goes to the market, to the factory, and to the 
store for final distribution, a new order of transactions is 
introduced, a radical change comes in the world of trade. 
Out of this state of things spring the social and political 
questions which now press hard for answer upon the Amer- 
ican republic. 

Yet no backward step is to be taken. The solution is not 
behind us, but before. This stage was inevitable under the 
law of social evolution. It must lead on to a higher one. 
Says a pessimistic writer, “ You sever the distaff and the 
plough, the spindle and the yoke, and you get factories and 
poorhouses, credit and panics, two hostile nations, agri- 
cultural and commercial.” But as, in the beginning, the 
division of labor was not the offspring of enmity, but was 
born of the spirit of mutual helpfulness, so we see no occa- 
sion for a declaration of civil war now between great fe- 
lated interests, to end only in their destruction. Nor do 
we look for any relief in that Asiatic indolence of will or 
dulness of invention which in the Hindu weaver still takes 
an order to weave a web, and from the raw material, which 
perhaps he has raised himself, goes patiently through the 
whole process by hand, with infinite squandering of time 

7 
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and toil. Is he by any certainty better off than the English 
factory hand, who stands by his looms or watches a spin- 
ning jenny of two thousand two hundred spindles, each 
spindle turning off ten pounds of yarn in a day of as many 
hours? We will do what we can to reduce the poorhouses, 
we will diffuse as fast as we can that knowledge among the 
people which is the only cure for panics; but to look with 
any hope towards primitive or Asiatic forms of industry, to 
prophesy any millennium for civilization in the land-polity 
of Russia or Japan, we are forbidden by every evidence and 
law of progress. Let the division of labor and the conse- 
quent cheapening of commodities go on. Let invention 
quicken and multiply processes of production, until (to use 
a figure of Harriet Martineau) a man can build six dwelling- 
houses ina day. There is certainly some way in which this 
knowledge of the laws, this command over the forces of 
nature, must contribute to the welfare of the race. 

But here hangs the black and foreboding picture painted 
by the soeialist, with all its grim details of the growing 
inequalities of human condition, dim vales of poverty in 
contrast to shining mountains of wealth, multitudes of the 
unemployed asking alms, slaves of capital where “the ma- 
chine [as Emerson says] unmakes the man.” Free compe- 
tition is represented as simply man-hunting and misery. 
Individualism is might overcoming right. Something must 
hold the strong man in check. If it cannot be done, all 
must unite to strangle him in his cradle. Or, to state it 
very temperately in the words of a recent writer, “ The 
evolution of the race has reached that point where the 
supremacy of the individual is neither needed nor desired.” 

The new attempt, however, to disparage individualism in 
theory and wreck it in practice, though doubtless men be- 
lieve that thereby the good of society is to be served, is the 
revival of an old assault upon human freedom. In the rage 
against capital and its abuses has been revealed a drift 
towards despotism, the most unmistakable that has ever 
threatened our country. Let us admit all the truth there 
is in the charges which socialism brings against capital,— 
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and surely no one can shut his eyes to the evils and suffer- 
ing into which all those periodically fall who are not wise 
enough and strong enough to make provision for the day of 
enforced idleness or scarcity ; but in that “crusade against 
poverty,” which being interpreted is a crusade against prop- 
erty, we shall not find the remedy that we seek. Or we 
shall find it at a cost so great as to leave life little worth 
the living for those who have any wit or energy left. 

For the time, men seem to have transferred their faith 
from individual human nature to collective human nature. 
The individual is less and less: some organization, the 
State or race, is more and more. We are told outright that 
the species is the end, the individual is only the means. 
We are to give others that confidence which we are for- 
bidden to have in ourselves. This is the surrender of per- 
sonal liberty. And though this attitude cannot last very 
long, and the reaction is sure to come, yet under adverse 
circumstances it may be delayed until generations have 
passed under its yoke of restraint and anguish. Any loss 
of faith in individual manhood is radical. Not long will 
men work for the race, for collective humanity, when this 
nerve is cut. Hence, we see how this skepticism in certain 
quarters so quickly undermines all associative effort; or it 
maintains coalitions for oppressive measures only,— to put 
down the individual or destroy some rival interest. But 
just because the individual and individual liberty are too 
sacred to be sacrificed to any theory of the general good,— 
are too essential to the plan of nature,— therefore, out of 
all forms of despotic government, sooner or later springs 
anarchy. This is the reason why in every labor union, 
seeking to destroy the natural competition of labor and 
of choice, this dragon lies coiled. 

Abuses there are, of a very serious sort, attaching to indi- 
vidual ambition and greed and violation of the rights of 
others. Let the individual guilty of crime be brought to 
justice; but let the principle of individualism suffer no 
harm. We want more individualism, not less. We must 
work out the conclusion that it is not inconsistent with 
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the new civilization of public schools and manifold indus- 
tries. It must coexist with a division of labor so minute 
as to be still undreamt of, with an economy of production 
by no means reached. Yet we shall never realize this if, 
losing faith in individual effort, we delegate all responsi- 
bility to the State. The State can help, and in certain 
emergencies is indispensable. But afew shrewd managers 
can make the State’s action far from disinterested. And 
have we not seen politics made use of for vile personal ends, 
presuming upon that habitual indifference to public matters 
which verifies the old adage that “what is everybody’s 
business is nobody's business”? 

The State must see to it that personal freedom is guarded ; 
that in the lower ranks of life, and that in the early years 
of life, mind and body are protected and trained. Civiliza- 
tion is to lift man up to the power of rational choice. Edu- 
cation is to multiply his chances, to endow him with the 
supreme gift of versatility, and to give the mind some out- 
look and hope, though the hand be joined to its mechanical 
task. 

There are disorders connected with the private ownership 
of lands, wheat, factories, and the facilities of transporta- 
tion. But to make the occasional or even frequent abuse 
of these rights the ground for the destruction of them — 
to abolish property owning to cure property speculation, or 
inequality —is “to pour out the baby with the bath,” is 
to fall into the riot-breeding theory that all capital repre- 
sents wrong, so much unrequited toil. Had it not been for 
the free play of a wise individual energy, wealth would 
never have been accumulated. There would not be even 
the few dollars per capita to distribute, which now make 
- up the capital of civilization. There would have remained 
to this day the communism and equality of the savage. 
The whole race would have been poor and within a few 
weeks of starvation. Karl Marx says that any parcelling 
out of the soil or scattering the means of production, 
whether tools or money, in private ownership,—in short, 
all descending to small proprietorship,—is primitive, and, 
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in the words of Pecquerri, is “to decree universal medioc- 
rity.” No doubt the individual must more and more work 
with others. He must learn to do that, and still save his 
individualism. That is what any true co-operation means. 
He will work for others, while he does the best he can for 
himself. Asa rule to-day, in all gainful pursuits, the small 
business man gets less than the wage-worker,— less money 
and less time, with vastly more care and risk. This favors 
the concentration of industries, which will only be limited 
by the art of invention and the capacity of directing minds. 
Let not the State, then, by any law close the free school 
which educates the directing mind. Let not the State seek 
to make such power superfluous. It need not recall from 
the Middle Ages those obsolete statutes which designated 
how many acres a man might occupy, how many sheep he 
might own, how many tools -he might use, or how many 
laborers he might employ. It will retain (as it always has 
had) the right to say, within constitutional definition, to 
what use a man’s possessions shall be put; but to place a 
limit on the amount of his wealth, whatever its use, and 
when by individual wisdom and just administration it 
serves the highest wants of the community, would be to 
weaken the ameliorating agencies of an advancing civili- 
zation. 

The individual life is transient: the community life is per- 
petual. The worst stock-jobber or despot endures only for 
a generation; but the social order is permanent, or changes 
slowly except by force or revolution. A rank and noxious 
weed can be destroyed, or will live its life and perish; but 
to poison the soil of society, so that neither pine nor pulse 
will grow, is insane. No doubt the freeman, as such, will 
often try poverty or embark in those ventures and indulge 
in that improvidence which inevitably lead to it. He must 
be allowed to do it without being legally restrained, if he is 
to gain either any financial or moral standing. Contrary to 
Mr. Ruskin, he must even be allowed to offer work for half- 
price, to relieve his necessities, until he learns the lesson of 
common sense and of social progress,— that only foresight 
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is the remedy for dependence and failure, that only willing 
privation in time of plenty can secure provision in time of 
want. And he must be taught self-respect, under which 
“the leanest liberty is preferable to the fattest submission.” 

Something has been done and much more is to be at- 
tempted through what are known as co-operative and profit- 
sharing associations. As schools for the development of 
energy and of thrift, under successful leadership, they may 
render excellent service. How far they will be able to mit- 
igate the present evils of society or solve its problems, re- 
mains to be tested. It is safe to say that much will depend 
upon the spirit in which they are undertaken, and their 
capacity to deal with the lower grades of workmen. When 
organized in opposition to monopoly with the hope of build- 
ing up a greater monopoly, when prompted by the desire to 
destroy old and rich corporations in order to give new ones 
with borrowed capital their place, having some scheme of 
making poor men and wage-workers the trustees of great 
financial institutions instead of capitalists with experience, 
—in short, the demand for a new deal, with some method of 
putting down competition by a fiercer competition, of cur- 
ing selfishness with an intenser selfishness, because it is the 
incentive of a larger number of stockholders,— this spirit 
will hardly alleviate the bitter industrial conditions of to- 
day. It may increase them rather in proportion as by a 
severer process of selection the most enterprising managers 
are able to draw to themselves all the best workmen in any 
business. It is possible that co-operative or profit-sharing 
associations may present examples of the most destructive 
competition, driving similar and weaker associations to the 
wall as they succeed. Yet, surely, no one can read the his- 
tory of co-operation by Holyoake, or enter into the motives 
of such men as Owen of New Lanark, of Godin of Guise, 
without having his hopes heightened and his vision ex- 
tended over the possibilities of the race. 

The mistake of Owen was that men were to start upon 
conditions of equality: they were to have “all things in 
common,” and to continue in that equality to the end. The 
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mistake of Holyoake was that equality, not existing from 
the beginning, was to be attained as a result; whereas no 
equality of human beings is possible under a democratic 
form of government, or desirable under any other. When- 
ever democracy invokes the law to prevent inequality, it 
will have entered upon the act of self-destruction. Democ- 
racy is free development for men, or it is a failure. 

The later forms of co-operation and profit-sharing present 
the strong motives of accumulation and advancement to in- 
dividual effort and ambition, and may therefore attract 
those who are influenced by these desires. The leaders will 
be likely to do also what Lord Brougham advised Owen to 
do, but which he did not,— namely, “pick your men.” They 
will reject, from the start, those who may flock to them to 
exchange poor service for sure pay. 

What shall we say of the deepening dread of increasing 
population, of mouths multiplying faster than the hands can 
find work or bread? The question is mainly a moral one. 
No plan of co-operation settles it. Socialism is weak on that 
side. It shows us, with endless reiteration of complaiut, 
the struggle and destitution of toiling masses. It takes for 
its text the pale, stunted operative or the tramp. It says 
machinery has made population redundant: this surplus 
labor, these mill-hands and miners waiting their turn to 
work, or wearing out their lives, are the industrial reserve 
for the use of the monster capital, which fattens as the ever- 
increased crowding for place forces wages down. Socialism 
has reached no agreement as to the cure of this diseased 
tendency; but, in its extremity, it affirms that all institu-- 
tions thus far are to blame, and that it is the duty as it is 
within the power of the proletariat to overthrow them. 

The case is bad, but by no means hopeless; only, it will 
not be reached by a nostrum. Many agencies will minister 
to the social health, and we cannot doubt that what is called 
the labor movement will do its share. The workingman 
deserves to be heard, and will be. In spite of the gloomy 
picture of him so often painted, he is neither disabled nor 
prohibited from pleading his own cause. Spite of the des- 
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perate straits in which invention and capital have placed him, 
there is no civilized nation on the globe where the lot of the 
laborer is not better than in any past age; and the richer and 
more prosperous the civilization, the better for him,— more 
to eat and to wear, better shelter, multiplied chances of 
manhood. Moreover, no man of any rank speaks to work- 
ingmen now with the sneer or the brutality that was uni- 
versal on the part of the rich, as Holyoake tells us, in Eng- 
land fifty years ago. 

The question of population, its distribution and support, 
the chief and paramount of social problems, is to be solved 
by gospel rather than by Jaw, by the diffusion of good will 
rather than by the grasp of force. We are told that the 
land on which human beings can be sustained is limited. It 
is no more limited than everything else is limited,— than 
silver or corn. Uninhabited and idle millions of acres are 
waiting to be redeemed by human labor, invention, and own- 
ership. The bar to use and occupation is only that which 
-debars men from all other possessions conditioned on the 
exercise of effort and skill. To say nothing of land beyond 
our domain and in other continents, there is not a State in 
this Union where there are not waste lands waiting to be 
brought into a compensating cultivation by new and im- 
proved methods, and which any free man of industry and 
economy may possess, if he wishes. Land is only limited in 
this country by the thriftlessness and ignorance which per- 
mit its powers to lie dormant instead of fattening cattle 
and growing grain. Government has everywhere crossed it 
with highways, to make it accessible and to increase its prof- 
itableness. Capital has built railways to cheapen the trans- 
portation of products and commodities. And in the realm 
of mechanical invention, chemistry, and costly agricultural 
experiments, the way is opening for the settlement of des- 
erts with the superfluous thousands of overcrowded towns. 

Hand in hand, however, with these physical and mechan- 
ical gains must proceed a corresponding education among 
the people. They must be prepared to see the significance 
of these scientific results, and to take advantage of the 
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opportunities which spring out of them. As the great sys- 
tem of co-operative production and commerce enlarges, 
there will be such a simplification and division of labor that 
less and less preparation and skill will be needed to fill the 
great number of places in any branch of industry. But less 
and less must men be permitted to content themselves with 
earning a bare and precarious subsistence. They must have 
education to relieve the tedium of toil, to make the dry task 
of the hand endurable, and to keep hope alive. It remains 
now as always that “the proper study of mankind is man,” 
not wealth,— the whole man, and how to meet and deal 
with him, and to make the most of him under all the condi- 
tions in which we find him. That is why the science of 
wealth implies the science of poverty; and we finally dis- 
cover that the worst evil in society to remove, because more 
fundamental, is the wnequal distribution of knowledge rather 
than the unequal distribution of riches. 

The penalty of having a dull or uninventive mind is to 
do an uninstructive task. Yet, if the quick mind finds a 
lifeless routine the path of duty, it must see fitness in its 
faithful performance until some new avenue opens. Com- 
mand over the food-supply in all well-governed and pros- 
perous countries increases from generation to generation: 
we must see to it that command over the facilities of knowl- 
edge, over the chances which education gives, is lost to no 
class of men. 

We are often told that we must save the honest laborer 
from competition with the beggar and the tramp, who, Sir 
Walter Scott said in his day, fared better than the hard- 
working peasantry whose porridge they shared. This is 
right. But the only way to save him from competition 
with the pauper is to make the pauper as rare as possible 
by a State policy which sees to it that in no community, 
and least of all in our cities, are the means wanting to give 
every child due discipline of mind and teach him the uses 
of his hands. The question what to do with the unem- 
ployed will solve itself, so far as it is capable of solution, 
when we cease to connive at measures which tend to mul- 
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tiply the unemployed,— whether by false early training in 
the public school, or by unions which can make it profitable 
for men to be out of work; whether by the endowment of 
great charity institutions, or by hope of pensions or sine- 
cures from the government. We shall save the self-respect- 
ing worker from competition with the drifting adventurer, 
just as we shall save the intelligent from competition with 
the brutish and ignorant,—by reducing brutishness and 
ignorance; by placing a high social premium upon those 
qualities which make up character and manhood. 

Munificent gifts are now made to educate those who 
appreciate education, and who are able and willing to edu- 
cate themselves. Men must yet give greatly and wisely to 
educate those who are so low in the social scale as to be 
helpless; who, without an aiding and even a compulsory 
hand, will never see any open door into wholesome, provi- 
dent, honest self-support. More important even than our 
higher institutions of learning are schools of manual train- 
ing, where the thousands of neglected children of the poor, 
the multiplying waifs of our cities, shall gain at least those 
rudiments of knowledge, those habits of steady occupation, 
and those elementary triumphs of skill, which excite the 
hope of respectable independence. 

Whatever may have been the homogeneity of the social 
life in the beginning, it is now very complex; and the solu- 
tion of its problems is less simple than either a bitter pessi- 
mism or a hasty enthusiasm supposes. It is not easy to 
analyze and estimate the winds above and the currents 
below, which roughen the sea of our social world. Each 
observer states the general drift as it seems to him. Yet, 
whatever view is gained, it is comparatively easy to excite 
men’s feelings, it is difficult to make men think. It is 
easier to rouse the passions than to decree justice. Lat- 
terly, we have been treated to a literature of complaint and 
social dissatisfaction. The contented have been overlooked 
in the attempt to pacify the querulous. Agitation has been 
organized, and revolution not only predicted but openly 
threatened. The representations of the extent and distress 
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of poverty have been so magnified as to be misleading, while 
its causes have been falsely stated. Class interest has risen 
above national interest, so that we see a truth in Renan’s 
suggestion that “socialism takes the lead, when patriotism 
grows weak.” 

We conclude that there are three principles which are 
never to be lost sight of in our treatment of these themes. 
There are three conditions which are to be maintained, both 
in theory and in practice, for the health of society. 

1. The first pertains to the individual. It is a subjective, 
an a priori principle, a true intuition. It demands the pres- 
ervation of the instinct of personal liberty. The INDIVIDUAL 
must be saved. This does not mean equality: neither nat- 
ure nor human nature works in that direction. Inequality 
is not an evil, but only fized inequality,— some hopeless hin- 
drance to development and growth. Hence it is that men 
must refuse to give up freedom. Demands and pledges of 
all oath-bound and creed-bound associations are essentially 
feudal and undemocratic. No contract with capital, or with 
any coalition against capital, must destroy the right of per- 
sonal judgment and choice, or put a rational man at the 
merey of another’s caprice. For the sake of individual 
protection, the law itself may interfere to invalidate all 
contracts which bind men under forms of destructive op- 
pression. Individualism, when fatally threatened in school 
or factory or labor-union, is to be rescued,—to be snatched 
up by the locks wherever drowning, and defended in its 
search for opportunity to exercise its powers. Though 
there must be a large indulgence of contrasted conditions, 
not even for bread may a man sell himself into perpetual 
slavery. 

2. The second principle is objective and a posteriori. It 
relates to material wealth, to property. This must be gov- 
erned by the law of general utility, as the true means of pro- 
moting the greatest freedom. In the last analysis, the State 
—that is, the people—owns all. It may take whatever it 
needs for the public good. It may do what it will with the 
possessions within its limits,— with wind, as in Holland, or 
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water, as in Egypt, with land or lucre, or even with life 
itself. 

The fashion now is to attribute the evils of our time, the 
poverty and largely the vices of the age, to the influence 
and example of the rich, to the rivalry and greed of mill- 
ionaires. There could be no greater mistake. Just as well 
attribute drought and dearth in Dakota to the accumu- 
lation of waters in the Atlantic. No doubt there are evils 
directly traceable to the unprincipled conduct of gambling 
and competing kings of capital. Business confidence is 
imperilled by their operations, and small earnings are swal- 
lowed up in their dishonest schemes. But the poor man 
suffers chiefly from the temptations and rivalries within his 
own class, from those who stand next to him in the struggle 
for life. It is this unavoidable exposure and pressure below 
that throws up millionaires to the surface, almost against 
their wills, as water pushes up a cork. 

Whatever be the truth of Rousseau’s remark,—* Where 
there is no luxury there is no poverty,’— large accumula- 
tions of capital are the reservoirs of supply, where even the 
improvident and thriftless, in the day of scarcity, may 
exchange labor for the necessaries of life. Nor is there 
any sign that the time of quick or large fortunes is passing 
by, though undoubtedly questions concerning the use of 
wealth will more and more cross those touching merely its 
increase. And when in a democratic nation that class of 
individual men competent to administer their own fortunes 
is no longer found, it will be in vain that wealth is put 
under the jurisdiction of the State; for it is an axiom that 
“he who is unfit to manage is unfit to direct the manager.” 

8. Bunsen said that the last word of God in history was 
Humanity. Humanity over all, humanity everywhere,— 
this is the third great principle of social economy, which 
means that every action must have reference to the welfare 
of all; that all laws, however inevitable or cruel they seem, 
should have such mitigation as we can wisely devise. The 
laws of supply and demand, of an increasing population 
pressing against the means of subsistence, of the struggle 
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for existence and the survival of the fittest, of man as the 
creature of circumstances,— these are not all, however impe- 
riously they proclaim their power. No doubt, the weak 
must go to the wall. Sickness, accident, and age assail the 
best. The feeble-minded fall behind, and death comes to 
all. We make much of “the survival of the fittest”; but 
the truth is that no individual survives beyond a brief 
moment of time. All perish. And, when we speak of 
kinds or classes, we know that that kind or class only does 
or ought to survive which can successfully cope with the 
conditions of its existence. 

The claim of the socialistic agitator is usually that society 
is dying,— dying at the bottom; that the lower orders are 
fast being consumed for the fattening of the wealthy. But 
Marx asserts that the proletariat is multiplying with fearful 
rapidity ; that the vast population of wage-workers, made 
redundant and fierce by machinery and capital, is preparing 
to spring upon the constantly lessening number of the rich 
for their final destruction,— although, like the Kilkenny 
cats in their voracity, these are fast eating each other up. 
But whether society is dying at the bottom or the top, or 
wherever either the weak or the strong perish, humanity 
has somewhat to say and do. It teaches us that none in 
the last extremity, though they suffer by their own fault, 
are to die unfriended and in the desolation of neglect, 
Humanity must seek to mitigate the blow of fate. It must 
give sympathy where that is lacking; it must share its gains 
at the cry of hunger and need. Nevertheless, humanity, 
however widely extended its charity or good-will, cannot 
reverse the law of nature, as some have feared. Still, the 
unfit must perish. 

Humanity must mean justice. And, when once we learn 
that the individual’s interest is the community’s interest 
also, we shall finally abandon the maxim — which even 
Adam Smith wrote to make obsvlete—that “one man’s 
gain is another man’s loss.” We shall cease to call capital, 
or the profits of business, so much withheld or stolen from 
the wages of labor. We shall no longer attempt to make 
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all masters of capitalistic production, or owners of land, 
appear like heartless monsters feeding upon the people; or 
hold the millionaire responsible for the destitution of a mill- 
ion poor; or seek to make any man who has a dollar in his 
pocket or a cake unconsumed feel that some one else is so 
much the worse off, and that he holds it from some possible 
starving wretch who deserves it more. 

Nature is impartial and bountiful; she offers always a fair 
and living share of her products to her children. Yet a 
“fair share,” whether received as gift or earned by wit or 
work, means still a share limited by competition. A living 
share must often be reserved for some whom reckless greed 
would overlook or displace. In our time there are perils 
and tragedies, as there have always been in the history of 
the race. Each nation is another experiment in the art of 
applying justice and of winning prosperity and happiness for 
the people. There is certainly nothing to discourage in our 
land and generation; there is much to fill it with confident 
expectation. The spirit of humanity never brooded over 
the turbulent waters of any age of the past as over the 
swaying, striving interests of modern civilization. Men 
died for truth and country and freedom in the ancient 
times; more men to-day than ever the world saw live for 
their fellow-men. They gain, and gain justly, not that they 
may save only, but that they may lend and share and do 
good. They respond to the calls of distress and ignorance. 
They adorn and endow their land with beauty and good- 
will. Trade has its heroisms, the market its book of martyrs. 
Many an employer and laboring man, many a capitalist and 
wage-worker, has given thought to these questions of right 
and duty, has made costly sacrifices in behalf of that larger 
justice and that better brotherhood which even now, like 
the gleam of morning, breaks prophetic upon our sight. 
Futile as are any of the panaceas taken singly, which are 
now so passionately urged for the cure of society’s ills, this 
very search after remedies so sincerely pursued is a favora- 
ble omen. Some are tempted to maintain, with certain 
French communists, that “all property is theft”; others, 
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that any system of debt and credit, private or national, is the 
root of all evil. Ruskin says that interest is indefensible ; 
Marx would abolish capital; Godin would substitute associ- 
ation for wages; while Henry George sees pauperism and 
crime disappear with the destruction of rent. But, although 
there is no sufficient evidence that either the anarchic so- 
cialism of Bakunin or Most, or the imperial and despotic 
socialism of Bismarck, is the goal of satisfaction and pros- 
perity ; although there is no likelihood that either the aris- 
tocratic socialism of Ruskin or the democratic socialism of 
George will cure our woes or make it possible to escape 
risk or relax our vigilance in the warfare of life,— yet all of 
these may be profitably studied both for warning and for ex- 
ample. Each has some contribution to make in solving the 
great problem before us, which is the reconciliation of our 
individual and collective interests, the just administration 
of our personal and common life. 

Joun C. LEARNED. 


THE WESTERN CALL. 


We look at a map of the United States, and note the 
immense area that lies west of the Middle States,— many 
times larger than all of the Eastern and Middle States com- 
bined. Its soil, over vast areas, is of the sort of which Doug- 
las Jerrold said, “ Tickle it with a hoe, and it laughs with 
a harvest”; though, in fact, the hoe is an unknown imple 
ment in Western corn-growing. Its products of grain are 
so abundant that they are borne by rail-car and steamship 
to all the great markets of the world. Its luxuriant grasses 
feed numberless herds of the finest cattle, and are trans- 
muted into butter and cheese that have snatched the laurels 
from all the famous dairy districts of the East. The garden 
produces every vegetable to gladden the frugal housewife’s 
practical eye. Luscious fruits ripen in the summer sun. 
From the Mississippi on both sides stretch the prairies,— 
here lying in level reaches, like the surface of the quiet sea; 
there rising in rolling waves, like the sea when the storm 
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has spent its force. To the east, these prairies gradually 
rise into the slopes of the Alleghanies; to the north, they 
melt away in the pine forests of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota; to the west, they flow across Iowa, Nebraska, 
and Colorado, until they reach the foot-hills of the “ Rockies.” 
These great mountains extend for thousands of miles from 
north to south, and on the western side rapidly descend to 
the Pacific. Upon and beneath their varied surface, Nature 
has stored many of her richest gifts. The vast forests of the 
north give lumber for the pioneer’s cabin and for the grow- 
ing town. The coal fields of Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri 
can feed the fires of the world for centuries. In the 
Gogebic range in Wisconsin and the Vermilion range in 
Minnesota, for hundreds of miles, the iron ore is piled up 
in mountains, only waiting the pick and shovel of the 
miner. Michigan and Montana have measureless amounts 
of copper. Lead and tin are in abundance. Gold and silver, 
on both sides of the Rocky Mountain range, realize all the 
golden dreams of Arabian tales. Tap the plains, and they 
yield gas that gives light and heat to great manufactories 
and whole cities. ‘Tap even the deserts, and from the deep 
artesian wells flow streams of pure water that soon make 
the arid plains blossom like the rose. 

Into this great West has, for the last fifty years, poured a 
constant stream of humanity from all parts of the world. 
The Eastern States have given men who, in large measure, 
have planted there all the best thought and institutions 
of American life. England and Canada have sent a few. 
From Germany have come many hundreds of thousands. 
Ireland has sent a large part of its population, to seek the 
comfort and plenty denied them at home. Holland, France, 
Italy, Scandinavia, Bohemia, Russia, have all sent multi- 
tudes. To all, the West has given generous welcome. 
Every head of a household can secure, as free gift, his 
“homestead claim” of one hundred and sixty acres of land. 
He can also, for a small sum, secure a “ pre-emption claim” 
and a “timber claim,” each of one hundred and sixty acres 
more, so that for a nominal sum of money he can own four 
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hundred and eighty acres of fertile farm. What wonder 
that such an opportunity has been gladly hailed by the 
landless millions of the Old World ? 

These millions from the eastern parts of America and 
from foreign countries have taken into the West the 
thought, the education, the customs, the religion, and the 
non-religion of their old homes. All conditions of society, 
of education, of morality, and of religion are there repre- 
sented, and are to-day mingling and gradually assimilating, 
so that by and by, from all this heterogeneous material, there 
will be evolved the Western type of man. As yet, the true 
Westerner has not come: he is only in process of formation. 
Race, social condition, education, religion, labor, traditions, 
and customs of centuries are now all at work upon the great, 
fluent, human mass which the varied attractions of the new 
land have brought together. 

At present, the tendencies are largely in a material direc- 
tion. Throughout the West, mind gives itself unreservedly 
to the creation of wealth. The prizes in this direction are so 
large, the chances are so many, the set of public opinion in 
this direction is so strong, that young men are caught up 
as by an irresistible power. They rush into money-making 
while they ought still to be in the high school. They man- 
age large farms before they are twenty. They deal in cattle 
or in corner lots, in wheat or in mining-stocks, when they 
ought still to be Freshmen in college. This intense mate- 
rial activity has greatly weakened the hold of old religious 
thought, and made the mass of Western people fluent as 
regards religious doctrines. 

That this great mass is fluent is for our work a great 
attraction and advantage. It will receive and hold the 
impression that moral, religious, social, and educational 
forces make upon it. Our word can get a hearing and a 
wide discusssion. Our literature will be read. Whatever 
of moral and religious force our preachers can carry among 
the people need not be wasted in beating against the solid 
rocks of custom and prejudice, but can find minds and 
hearts which will welcome it and be influenced by it. In 
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leaving the old homes, much of the old prejudices and fears 
and traditions has been left behind. There is willingness 
to hear, openness to impression, freedom from social custom 
and religious tyranny. Perbaps there never was a time or a 
field where a few men of ability, of strong convictions, of 
constructive methods, and of consecration to their work, 
could in a half-century achieve such large and beneficent 
results. What Dr. Eliot did for St. Louis can be done by 
others all over the West. Put the right man into any 
growing Western ceutre, let him work for a few years in 
wise ways, and he can make a mark on thought, religion, 
and life sufficient to reward him for all his labor and sacri- 
fice. The press is open to him, and will publish his best 
word far and wide. He has a hearing at educational con- 
ventions, on the temperance platform, in all matters of 
public improvement, and finds in all a wide chance to 
exercise the most careful training and the wisest judgment. 
His influence can thus, in a quarter of a century, do much 
to ameliorate the hard materialism of a wide area, to make 
better all the business, educational, and social life of his 
community. 

The ordinary Western town has great expectations of its 
own future, and makes great demands on any who attempt 
to teach it. It will endure some roughness of exterior, but 
it is intolerant of weakness and hesitation. It expects 
vigor, confidence, aggression. Who are you? What do 
you propose to do? How are you going to do it? The 
man who answers these questions weakly will have small 
following. But he who can give a reason for the faith that 
is in him, and can speak for that faith with power, will 
nowhere find a more ready hearing, or a field that more 
needs his work, or one that in the long run will give better 
spiritual returns. 

The Unitarian preacher in most Western towns will find 
conditions as to his own physical life somewhat hard. But 
then, they are hard everywhere. Living meagrely on a 
small salary, he is in truth a more powerful man than he 
of many millions. He has every day the inspiration of 
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noble thought. He has companionship with the greatest 
souls of every age. He is training the intellectual forces 
in himself and many others that will for unending years go 
on to nobler growth and higher issues. He is,—let us say 
it with humility and reverence, and yet with a deep feeling 
of triumphant joy,— he is a fellow-worker with God. There 
is no position in the world more significant, more honorable, 
more powerful, more directly and eternally beneficent to 
man. 

To all young men and women who have mental force, 
moral worth, and that grip on the eternal verity that we 
call Gop, without which heroic work was never done, we 
say strongly, unhesitatingly, that the Unitarian ministry 
in the West offers to-day a field of work not less full of 
promise than when Jesus called first to that ministry the 
fishermen who cast their nets into the blue waters of the 
Galilean Sea. 

Oscar CLUTE. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


OUR BUDGET. 


We take great satisfaction, and no little pride, in giving our 
readers this month the very instructive and interesting paper on 
Japan, at a time when its value is even critical, in view of the 
new energies invited out in that direction. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to add, what the paper itself declares, that it was 
prepared from personal knowledge and study taken by a most 
competent observer upon the spot; and that it shows what, in 
his view, is the special fitness of our form of rational Christianity 
in a field boundlessly large and practically untried. The very 
phrase “ world-religion ”— which in one way or another Christian- 
ity has always claimed to be — takes on a fresh, wide, and even 
surprising novelty of meaning, as we come to understand better 
what the world’s life is really made up of. 

It is a further satisfaction to give, in connection with this, the 
thoughtful, clear, and able discussion of some fundamental social 
problems, in one of the most valuable of the papers read at 
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Princeton the other day. The most interesting and perhaps the 
most important function of such a Review as this aims to be 
is to give those fresh aspects of thought and study, born of the 
movement it represents, which specially serve as way-marks of its 
advance — as just at this time the prominence given to political 
and social ethics so eminently does. In a kindred line, we hope 
within a month or two to present a promised paper on some 
phases of the English situation,—so difficult for us to compre- 
hend in its extreme complexity,— prepared by that veteran pio- 
neer in liberal thought, Prof. F. W. Newman. It is further our 
intention, in December, to make up, so far as may be, a special 
“Institute number,” containing several of the remaining essays 
prepared for the occasion already referred to. 

We have also in prospect, or upon our list, a series of papers 
which we trust will give high intellectual value to the next suc- 
ceeding volume of this Review. Among these we may enumerate 
a continuation of the striking expositions of Pauline doctrine by 
“Conrad Mascol,” taking up, as next and chief, that of Salvation 
by Faith. The study of comparative religions will be illustrated 
by the views of recent scholars on those two themes so closely 
connected with the development of Christianity,— the eschatol- 
ogy of Egypt and the ethical doctrine of Zoroaster. - Of the 
forthcoming important biography of Charles Darwin, we have 
the promise of a criticism by President Thomas Hill, a man infe- 
rior certainly to no one in this country, whether by wealth of 
special knowledge or by clear grasp of fundamental principles, 
in competency to review the great scientific revolution of our 
day. Besides these, we are about extending the lines of our 
correspondence abroad, with a view to draw closer and more 
intelligently those ties of sympathy and mutual understanding 
that unite us with the larger world of liberal and cultivated 
thought. 

In our view, bound as we inevitably are to a name that so 
easily takes on a narrow sectarian significance, it is of supreme 
importance, for the life and vigor of the movement it stands for, 
that its meaning should be broadened every way, so as to take 
in every religious, ethical, social, intellectual, and scholarly inter- 
est that pertains to the true advance of humanity in our day. 
And, with the best understanding we can gain of it, such will 
continue to be the aim and purpose of this Review. 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


Our brethren of the Trinitarian Congregationalist churches 
continue to be disturbed by the question of probation after death. 
However much of a “speculation” or “hypothesis” it may be 
here at home, it evidently becomes a practical matter in foreign 
missions. The attitude which the missionary to India or China 
assumes in regard to the fate of the so-called “heathen ” who die 
without hearing the Christian gospel must be very important in 
its bearing upon his general preaching. The conservative party 
in the American Board plainly considers that te more compre- 
hensive hope implied in belief in a probation after death would 
weaken missionary zeal. There is room to doubt if increased 
hopefulness usually tends to make men less earnest in a good 
cause, and it may very well be that any loss in theological zeal 
would be more than counterbalanced in the missionary by 
greater religious and humanitarian ardor for the salvation of the 
heathen in this life. We must yet respect the sincerity and de- 
termination with which the majority at Springfield réasserted 
the accepted policy of the Board against the employment as mis- 
sionaries of men and women holding what they honestly consider 
heretical views. : 

But there is, happily for us, no such confusion of theological 
and ethical considerations in this quarter as in the Andover case. 
Liberal Christians are not compelled to discriminate, here as there, 
between the reasonableness of certain theological tendencies and 
the honorableness of pursuing these tendencies in certain places. 
We are glad to be able to record our entire sympathy with the 
humane and enlightened views of the progressive party at Spring- 
field. In the minority at present (as regards votes) in the close 
corporation known as the A. B. C. F. M., they are certainly the 
majority party, when we consider their ideas and the vlain ten- 
dencies of our time towards a larger hope and a more modest sci- 
ence of the eternal future than the conservatives manifest. It 
is a very significant fact that all but one of the presidents of 
New England colleges represented at Springfield were on the 
progressive side, while th tivision of tae scholarship of the body 
was even more partial. By the side of such a “consensus of the 
competent,” the unanimity of the secular press on the progressive 
side, which so troubles the party in possession, is a small matter. 
The party of ideas and scholarship will win the battle yet, as 
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it has won in the controversy over a belief in endless future pun- 
ishment as an essential to ordination here at home. It is but a 
question of time; and Dr. George P. Fisher, who led the party 
of the future at Springfield, may well possess his soul in patience. 

As a matter of fact, we presume that the conservative party is 
followed by the majority of the churches, if not of New England, 
yet of the country at large; but the numerical proportion can 
scarcely be that shown at Springfield, where the vote was two to 
one against Andover and New Haven. The Board is not a rep- 
resentative body, and it must be fundamentally reorganized be- 
fore the new ideas can hope for fair treatment by it. A body 
numbering a little over two hundred corporate members, which 
has never had more than a hundred and thirty members present 
at any meeting before the last one, and which admits as new 
members only persons in sympathy with the majority, bears many 
of the marks of a political machine. It will be reconstructed 
only under the pressure of an overwhelming public opinion hostile 
to its pretensions. We should then advise the progressive party 
(if ovr advice be not impertinent) to work upon the Board 
from without, and to suspend for a time its contributions to a 
body which would not (if Dr. McKenzie is to be trusted) allow 
more than one of the Boston Congregationalist ministers to un- 
dertake missionary work under its auspices. They have here an 
opportunity to strike a blow for freedom in matters of theology 
such as does not often present itself. The diminution of subscrip- 
tions 1s an argument which even an American Board would appre- 
ciate. In this forcible way, they may yet be led to see something 
to admire in the converted pagan chief who drew his foot out of 
the baptismal water when he learned that all his ancestors were 
probably in hell-pit. They may realize that such heathen can best 
be reached by a missionary who indulges at least a hope that the 
good and true men and women may be saved who, unfortunately, 
never heard of the American Board and its monopoly hold on 
salvation. 

We are not admirers of agnosticism as a creed; but we should 
suppose that a slight infusion of it, amounting to a modest con- 
fession of human ignorance of a few of the certainties of the infi- 
nive future, would not seriously injure the theologians of the 
Board. A considerably greater acquaintance than most of them 
show with the religious history and the moral excellences of the 
nations they complacently turn over to perdition would also be- 
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come them. A little less Christian conceit and a little more 
human kindness, brethren! The Superior Court judge of this 
Commonwealth characterized the situation well, and showed him- 
self a rational theologian no less than a well-deserving pillar of 
the law, when he said, “ Looking at the question from a judicial 
stand-point, as I am accustomed to look at these things, it seems 
to me of very little importance what verdict may be rendered at 
the meetings of the American Board, for no assurance can be 
given that the verdict will stand; and, let it be what it will, there 
will certainly be a motion for a new trial.” 


“QUR WESTERN OPPORTUNITY.” 


We take from our correspondence this emphatic confirmation 
of the appeal given in a foregoing article by one of our most in- 
telligent and devoted laborers in the West: “The Unitarian plea 
is the only one that can in any way challenge the attention and 
respect of the great majority of the thinking active people of the 
West. After two years of constant preaching and close observa- 
tion in this broad field, I am thoroughly convinced that, unless 
liberal Christianity is presented to these people, they will have 
no religion at all. I have made special inquiry, and am told, 
everywhere I go, that from one-half to two-thirds of the people 
remain away from church. And these are by no means the worst 
elements in these communities either. 

“The disintegration of Orthodoxy is going on more rapidly 
than the integration of liberalism. In order to succeed here, it is 
not enough that religion be rational or scientific. That is good, 
and very good as far as it goes. But it does not go far enough. 
Unitarianism must be aggressive. The command never was 
more appropriate, “Go ye.” The “fields are white to the har- 
vest,” needing only “more laborers” to enter in and reap. The 
only question is, “Will the Unitarian Church of the United 
States respond to the call?” This work will have a twofold 
effect. The harvest of souls is gathered into new churches; and 


the old churches, who contribute to the work, are warmed into 
new life.” 
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RECENT PHASES OF SOCIALISM. 


THE GOSPEL OF ANARCHY. 


In the Nineteenth Century for August is an article by Prince 
Kropotkin on “The Coming Anarchy,” which deserves attention 
not only as a declaration of socialistic faith and a proclamation 
of what we may call the gospel of anarchism, but because it 
professes to find in the actual conditions of modern life reasons 
for predicting the sure triumph of that faith, which he calls 
“a pronounced tendency of human society.” The theoretical 
grounds of such a conviction are tolerably familiar to most of us; 
and it falls in easily with the sympathetic temper, as regards 
human suffering or want, so characteristic of the present age. 
The wish is father, the emotion is mother, to the thought. The 
particular thing we find here is a labored attempt to show that 
politics and industry are taking spontaneously the same direction 
with socialistic sentiment; that governments are weakening, nat- 
ural right is strengthening, so as to promise a resotution of all 
civil obligation into willing mutual help; that the new passion 
for equality must have its way, till all differences, at least all 
sharp contrasts, in human condition are done away. 

So far as this is simply the prediction of a reign of greater 
humanity than now, and a more equal distribution of social 
privilege growing out of tendencies visibly at work, certainly we 
have no quarrel with it. It is simply an attempt to put into 
clear shape, and fortify by existing fact, that which has been the 
promise of every religion that ever existed (except, possibly, the 
Buddhist). It is simply an unflinching deduction from the first 
principles laid down in all schemes of a theoretic democracy. 
These are the manners and customs of the New Jerusalem, which 
we shall all welcome heartily when it comes; but it will not 
come in this century or the next. 

Moreover, Prince Kropotkin seems patient and placid, not 
angry and revolutionary, in his expectation of the coming no- 
kingdom, which he explains “anarchy” to be. He finds his 
evidences of. it where we have been in the habit of seeing the 
natural, harmless, and greatly beneficent working of popular 
government towards the realizing of social aims. Compare with 
the dogmatic protest of Spencer’s Social Statics what is per- 
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fectly familiar to us, and indeed accepted as the only intelligible 
or even tolerable thing: public roads, which once were turnpikes 
built and controlled by private corporations; public bridges, 
which a few years ago collected toll for a capitalist investment ; 
public light-houses, which Mr. Spencer tells us ought to be kept 
up at the cost of ship-owners and insurance companies; public 
schools, against the theories of parental responsibility still exten- 
sively maintained abroad,— nay, text-books at public cost; pub- 
lic charities, in which we follow the English as against the 
Continental precedent ; public parks, music and pleasure-grounds, 
which are great and costly “benevolences” (that is, compulsory 
gifts) of tax-payers to the majority who pay no taxes. We 
might extend the list to include services which for the public 
benefit are brought down to a nominal cost,— as the mail-service, 
done by the State itself, and that of street-cars, done by char- 
tered companies under public dictation and control. Truly, if we 
sum up the multitude of things in which government among us 
works out to genuinely socialistic ends, and then imagine another 
half-century of change equally great in the same direction as it 
has been for the last fifty years, we shall not be very far from 
anticipating a condition of society that will realize the socialist’s 
most sanguine dream. Suppose, besides, that a moral education 
is at the same time going on in the strengthening of humanitary 
or “altruistic ” sentiment, so that our obligations to one another 
are fulfilled more and more by spontaneous good-will and not by 
compulsion or restraint, the society of the future mixht forget 
the very existence of law as completely as a well-regulated 
family forgets it now. Certainly, there is nothing to be fright- 
ened at in so¢ialism such as that of Rodbertus, who allows five 
centuries for “the good time coming.” 

It is hardly worth while, either, to say much of the funda- 
mental and most childlike fallacy by which Prince Kropotkin 
would have us believe that law creates injustice and violence 
instead of restraining it,—as if man were a creature without 
any passions except those which governments have brought 
forth! When he tells us that gambling debts are surest of all 
to be paid because there is no legal recovery, we reply that 
behind the common law of gamblers lie the rapier and the pistol 
for enforcement at need: the green-table is well and sufficiently 
guarded by its grim array of suicides and duels. Will sexual 
jealousy, that most fruitful source of crimes of violence, cease 

10 
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because there is no tribunal to try the murderer? Are the sons 
of rich men, born to no pangs of want, quite free even now from 
injustice and the love of wealth? Will anybody cite the un- 
written code which made treasure safe in the lawless times of 
California,— and then forget that a revolver was part of every 
miner’s camp-equipage ; that life was cheaper there than in any 
country claiming to be civilized; that the reign of no-law, some- 
times held up as if it were a promise of what anarchy would do, 
ended, fitly enough, in the Vigilance Committee, and the lawless 
hanging of several scores of the worst scoundrels on the Pacific 
coast ? 

It is not the dreams or the theory of anarchy that we have to 
dread: it is only the revolutionary violence which thinks to gain 
its ends by destruction of wealth that is, instead of the slow gath- 
ering and better distributing of greater wealth to be. Nature 
has no mercy for any who, with every other virtue and humane 
sentiment, lack the painful grace of patience. It would be hard 
to show that France has gained a single point, politically or 
socially, by her eighty years of revolution, from the Reign of 
Terror to the revolt of the Paris Commune, except the really in- 
estimable one of the private ownership of land by the actual cul- 
tivator. And this single hard-won gain out of near a century of 
bloody struggle, some modern theorists would begin with destroy- 
ing by one act of confiscation,—the pedantic and sentimental 
nonsense of Henry George, who probably never owned, certainly 
never tilled, a rod of ground in his life. 

Naturally, the public looks with some anxiety at the sects and 
schemes of socialism in this country,— especially since the crisis 
of violence it came to last year in Chicago, and#in view of the 
expiation by capital punishment as felony, ordained to be carried 
out this month. A criminal act must be treated by any compe- 
tent government as a crime; an act of war upon society is a chal- 
lenge which can only be met by weapons of war. They that 
take the sword shall perish by the sword; they that take the 
brand shall perish by the halter: such is the rude verdict of 
human justice. If the challenge has been offered by a passion- 
ate sense of wrong to be avenged or of right to be done, the 
actors may accept their doom as martyrdom, but cannot claim 
that society shall pardon the act. There are means enough of 
peaceable discussion, and the propagating of opinion by reason is 
easy enough, and the way of lawful remedy is open enough, to 
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need no torches and bombs. A public that is not moved by the 
first will certainly put down and punish the last. Crime is never 
so wicked, never so hopeless, as when it attacks a whole commu- 
nity at once. 

The socialist leaders, however, assert that they mean neither 
violence nor crime. The seven condemned men are asserted to 
have been simply generous enthusiasts: whoever else did the 
fatal act, it was not they. It was their misfortune, that their 
theories made it so easily believed of them. With all that we 
have nothing to do, being quite too far away to be judges of the 
fact. But it is a matter of interest to all of us to get as nearly 
as we can a statement from their own lips of what their theories 
really are. And, in order to do this to the best of our power, we 
have put ourselves in communication with one (a stranger to us) 
who is understood to share their views, and to be in the circle of 
their confidence ; and we copy here the essential portions of a 
letter addressed to us by this correspondent, who (we are told) 
glories in the name of a Chicago Anarchist, and would be a will- 
ing martyr of that faith : — 


Socialism, according to Webster, is “a doctrine advocating a more 
orderly, precise, and harmonious arrangement of society.” It is the 
study of economic science, of everything concerning the industrial, pro- 
ductive, and distributive relations of society. There are different 
schools of socialism, as there are different sects of the Christian religion, 
which are all called Christian, while adhering to their own peculiar 
beliefs. There are scient fic socialists, State socialists, individual and 
communistic anarchists; while any of these may or may not be revolu- 
tionists. 

State socialism in America, with scientific socialism in England and 
Germany, would place all means of transportation and communication, 
all important industries, the land, mines, natural productions,— such as 
oil and gas wells, water power, etc.,—in the hands of the government, 
the government to consist of the people organized on a representative 
basis. Every law proposed by Congress (such Congress being composed 
of one House, the Representatives) should be submitted to a vote of 
the people, and not become a law until ratified by a majority vote. 
Private ownership of land, light, air, and water, all the means of labor, 
and all property that from its nature has a public function, is to be abol- 
ished. Private property will only consist of such things as can be used 
personally by the individual. Most State socialists advocate the labor- 
certificate method of adjusting the industrial relations of citizen and 
State. An hour’s labor of one man entitles him to a certificate, which 
will procure him the products of another man’s labor made in one hour, 
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minus the cost to the State of storing, distributing, etc. The present 
mail system is shown as an illustration of the socialistic plan, as no 
profits accrue to individuals; but, when there is a surplus, rates are 
reduced, and all the people are benefited. Every man is to rent of, 
work for, and receive pay from the State. Under this system, profi's, 
speculation, and enormous accumulations of wealth would be impossible: 
Idlers would have no place, since no one could obtain even the neces- 
saries of life without a certificate of labor, showing that he had pro- 
duced by actual labor as much as he wished to consume. No man 
would be poor or overworked; for all would have an opportunity to 
labor, and none would be compelled to work more than three or four 
hours a day, to obtain all the comforts and even luxuries he might 
require. 

All socialists regard Carl Marx as the first exponent of socialism, the 
first writer to define, analyze, and reduce to a system the many vague 
ideas and theories which had been afloat since the establishment of the 
present commercial system. 

State socialism in America is ably led by Lawrence Grénlund, of 
Philadelphia, who has written some valuable works, among which is the 
Co opcrative Commonwealth,— a text-book to all socialists of that school. 
Other prominent socialists are : Shevitch, editor of the New York Leader ; 
Burnette G. Haskell, of the Denver Labor Enquirer ; T. J. Morgan, of 
Chicago ; and a writer well known in labor circles as “Zeno.” Their 
methods of bringing about the desired adjustment of societary relations 
are educational and political. They believe the change will be evolution- 
ary; that there need be no great convulsions in society, but that the new 
ideas may be grafted one after another into the present system and 
under the present form of government. All socialism in Europe must 
necessarily take on a more revolutionary phase, as the forms of govern- 
ment must be radically changed, if not overturned entirely. 

To anarchis's, “anarchy” is simply the highest ideal of enlightened 
liberty. The word means no-government, but does not necessarily 
thereby, as is commonly supposed, mean chaos and disorder. The 
theory is that natural iaws are sufficient for the guidance of the human 
race, that they cannot be evaded or abused without punishment, need 
no ratification, no statute-books or standing armies to render them effect- 
ive, and at the same time are sufficient for all the requirements of life. 
Anarchists declare that every wrong which now results in so much 
misery and poverty owes the possibility of existence to government. 
All socialists believe that the monopolizing of land, the means of life, 
the natural elements, and of the inventions of the ages, is wrong, and 
should be abolished. Anarchists believe such monopolizing could not 
be, were it not for the privileges, title-deeds, charters, etc., granted by 
the government and protected by their courts, judges, constabulary, 
po ice organizations, and military equipments. In a natural state, air, 
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light, land, and water are free. They only become private property 
when governments begin to have an existence, and could never have 
be n made the subject of speculation and profit without this establish- 
ment of strong governments. 

The leading thought in the anarchist philosophy is that man is the 
creature of circumstances. With favorable conditions, both before and 
after birth, one is as sure to grow up a good and useful man as that a 

, flower-stalk in good ground, well watered and cared for, and having 
plenty of light and fresh air, will bear beautiful flowers. He will need 
laws to force him to lead a moral life no more than the flower needs a 
statute enactment to compel it to be fragrant, lovely in color, and grace- 
ful in form. In the same ratio as man is deprived of land, light, good 
air, wholesome food, leisure opportunities, and freedom, he becomes 
dwarfed, depraved, selfish, and ignorant, as the flower would become 
sickly, pale, ragged, in poor soil and away from the sunlight. The in- 
herent forces in man's nature would continually impel him to exertion,— 
not to twelve hours a day of monotonous drudgery, for that is unnatural, 
but to healthful exercise, amply sufficient to produce all he could con- 
sume. Man is not an idle animal. He is never exactly still except 
when he is asleep or dead; and, freed from the necessity of performing 
long hours of tedious labor, the benefits of which he is never to share, 
and in which he has not the slightest interest, he would naturally resort 
to that form of exercise which would result in the greatest happiness to 
himself and his fellow-man. With the abolition of poverty, crime 
would gradually disappear; and, as criminal laws are only necessary 
where the conditions are those that produce criminals, so they would 
become useless and void. To the harassing fear of poverty and its com- 
plement — great greed for wealth — can be traced, directly or indirectly, 
nearly every crime charged to man. What other evil tendencies might 
remain in undeveloped man could easily be kept in check by the fear of 
disapprobation, the influence of that mysterious power we name “ public 
opinion,” — the power already stronger than any other force in society 
except the fear of poverty. 

And how do they intend to bring about this great change, and whirl 
us all into this millennium-like state? 

Most anarchists do not intend “to bring about the change ” at all. 
Even revolutionary anarchists — and it must be remembered that not all 
anarchists are revolutionists — believe that the forces at work in society 
as now organized, the progress and development of the systems which 
create poverty and want on one side and huge accumulations of wealth 
on the other, will accomplish their own destruction in the course of time, 
though not a revolutionary word be spoken by those who foresee the 
coming storm. The monopoly of natural resources cannot go on forever; 
the generations to come after us are by vo means certain, on finding 
themselves in a stolen world, to feel forever bound by their forefathers’ 
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quitclaim deed. The revolutionist — and he may be either anarchist or 
State rocialist — believes that societary convulsions will occur: not that 
he wishes it so, or would not be glad of a peaceable change, bat because 
it is natural law. It is not probable that a new civilization can be born 
without pain and travail. The old, deeply rooted powers of injustice 
are not likely to loose their hold upon humanity without a fearful strug- 
gle, and there can be no true freedom until this is accomplished. 

The purely individualistic school of anarchy hold that, with all arti- b 
ficial barriers, the legal restraints now barring access to natural resources 
once abolished, people would live, work, buy, and sell much as they do 
now: only, as there would be no privileged classes, no one could attain 
any great superiority over the rest. With natural advantages open to 
all men equally, and without governmental power to protect private 
ownership of vast accumulations of wealth,— accumulations which no 
one individual could use, control, or protect unaided,— there could arise, 
they claim, none of the unjust inequalities in the distribution of wealth 
which uow exist. Their idea is perfectly free competition. The so- 
called competition of to-day is not competition in any sense of the word. 
It is a handicapped race, where a few of the runners are provided with 
wings, and the others weighted with heavy burdens and fettered with 
chains; where the winner makes the loser his slave, and gains every- 
thing that makes life desirable; where the loser meets ruin, slavery, 
starvation, death. True competition would be freedom,— the absence 
of all authority, all barriers to natural opportunities and natural gifts. 
Each individual stands on an equal footing with every other; men natu- 
rally will emulate one another in good works, and not try to gain advan- 
tages at the expense of their fellow-men, as now. They would not have 
the opportunity if they did, for there would be no systems and laws to 
offer a premium on selfishness. 

To this point all anarchists agree. But the communistic anarchist 
here sees that man is also a gregarious animal, and by natural law affil- 
iates with his kind, co-operates, unites in groups, and produces to better 
advantage in company with other workers than alone. To what seems 
absurd and impractical in his theory, the communist says: When one 
never suffers from poverty, and is never likely to, one needs no govern- 
ment to keep him from stealing; and, when there are no systems of rob- 
bery to legalize, there will be no occupation for governments, and no use 
to put them to. It is only by government that great wrongs exist; and 
in its absence, with its prisons, jails, and gallows, we shall find to our 
surprise, perhaps, that we do not need it at all. The cruel and selfish 
person, here and there, whom bad conditions have condemned to the 
possession of such an unfortunate disposition, can be easily dealt with 
by those with whom he comes in contact. The vast machinery of gov- 
ernment is not necessary to make him good. Indeed, he is more apt to 
get control of the machinery to gain his own ends than to allow it to 
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control him. Single-handed, the evil-disposed person is not greatly to be 
feared. With a powerful government behind him, he is a dangerous ele 
ment in society. 

Against communism it is urged that public spirit would die out, all 
‘public works would be neglected, ard society finally sink back to barbar- 
ism. It is not probable that a free and enlightened people would allow 
itself to be deprived of comforts and advantages in a world full of raw 
material out of which to create them, just because it is free. Wherever 
the people see the necessity for a certain work, be it a house, a bridge, or 
a steamboat, they who see the necessity will build it. We may be a 
long way from the communistic part of the theory. But, one after an- 
other, all attempts to arrange human relations on an exact basis of justice 
will fail, until society Jearns that it is not worth while to analyze and 
conjecture on the precise amount due each man for a certain amount of 
labor; that the efforts of mankind are so interwoven and intermingled, 
the one depending on the other and all on each, with the elements 
of nature, and nature’s producis so closely related to man’s achievements, 
that no precise division can possibly be made; that, after all, man never 
performs his greatest works for wealth; that, when great possessions no 
longer give one power over his fellow man, he will not care to own more 
than he can consume. Who could pay a Shakespeare, or an Angelo, or 
a Beethoven, in dollars and cents for what he has given to the world? 

Anarchy has among its advocates some of the most noted scientists 
of the day. Prince Kropotkin is known for his scholarly attainments 
even among learned men not in sympathy with his economic ideas. 
Elisée Reclus, who has written a book entitled Anarchy by an Anarchist, 
is a leading French scientist and a member of a prominent philosophic 
society of France. Some of Germany’s greatest philosophers are an- 
archists. In America, where it is almost heresy to speak well of an 
anarchist, there are able writers and thinkers who are avowed anarchists. 
And, indeed, newspaper misrepresentations to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, not one of those who have publicly advocated anarchistic principles, 
by speaking or writing, but is a well-informed thinker and student. 

In this day of investigation and general discussion, it is not possible 
to give an estimate of numbers. Persons do not count: thoughts do. 
A great wave of inquiry into the causes of poverty and suffering is 
sweeping over the world: thousands are studying, while hundreds are 
avowing themselves believers in a coming era of freedom and justice. It 
is not advisable to mark out a course which the economic student is 
bound to follow, or to prophesy how the change is to come about. Cer- 
tain it is that, if every one understood and wished for the change, it 
would not be long in coming. Therefore, discussion is what we urge 
most of all. The present system is nearly worn out, as the feudal sys- 
tem in its day ceased to be useful, and was forced to give way to the 
next revolutionary step in societary growth. It is sure to vanish. Just 
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how or when no man can tell; but of this we can rest assured,— that the 
next step will be onward. 

The anarchist thought is not a new or a passing sentiment. It 
gleains out on the pages of all the great writers of the century. Every- 
where, brave, strong minds have betrayed their almost unconscious 
convictions of true liberty,—the belief “that man is governed best 
when governed least.” Mr. Buckle says, “The great enemy of civiliza- 
tion is the protective spirit; by which I mean the notion that society 
cznnot prosper unless the affairs of life are watched over and protected 
at nearly every turn by the State and the Church, the State teaching 
what men are to do, and the Church teaching them what they are to 
believe.” And this: “But whoever will take a wider and more com- 
manding view of affairs will soon discover that [such] hopes are chimeri- 
cal They will learn that the law-givers are nearly always the ob- 
structers of society instead of its helpers.” Ralph Waldo Emerson 
says, among other good things which show the bent of his mind: “I own 
I have little esteem for governments. I esteem them only good in 
the moment of their establishment.” And again: “I am glad to see 
that the terror at disunion and anarchy is disappearing. Massachu- 
setts, in its heroic day, had no government,— was an anarchy. Every 
man stood on his own feet, was his own governor; and there was no 
breach of peace from Cape Cod to Mount Hoosac. California, a few 
years ago, by the testimony of all the people at that time in the country, 
had the best government that ever existed. Pans of gold lay drying out- 
side of every man’s tent in perfect security. ... For the sane man, 
when he is awake, is not a pirate, but a citizen, all made of hooks and 
eyes, and links himself naturally to his brothers, as bees hook themselves 
to one another and to their queen and a loyal swarm.” 

Channing wrote in 1841: * Social order is better preserved by liberty 
than by restraint. The latter, unless most wisely and justly employed, 
frets, exasperates, and provokes secret resistance; and, still more, it is 
rendered needful very much by that unhappy constitution of society, 
which denies to multitudes the opportunity of free activity. A com- 
munity which should open a great variety of spheres to its memb«rs, 
so that all might find a free scope for their powers, would need little 
array of force for restraint. Liberty would prove the best peace officer. 
The social order of New England, without a soldier and almost without 
a police, bears loud witness to this truth.” 

A hundred sentences like the above could be quoted from well-known 
writers, men imbued with the spirit of freedom born in the Reforma- 
tion years aud revivified in the eighteenth century. They glow on the 
pages of Shell-y, Burns, Massey, Irving, Dickens, and a host of others. 
In the dawning light of these latter days, new beauties may be discov- 
ered, illuminating the chapters like the beautiful old initial letters, aud 


whispering a new hope to the anxious inquirer after truth. 
L. M. H. 
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The temper and spirit of this communication are what we 
might well desire in a discussion that so constantly takes a 
violent or else an alarmist tone, on a topic so confused by hostile 
interests and passions. If we have any complaint to make at 
all, it is that the treatment is only too idealistic, too much con- 
cerned with mere opinions and too little with existing facts. 
An instance of this we find in the citations at the end, where our 
correspondent quotes from writers so conservative in all practical 
matters as Emerson and Channing —who watched the social 
experiments of their day with vague sympathy from afar — the 
very sentiment and even language of radical revulutionists. 
Expressions like these are (as Matthew Arnold would say) 
merely “thrown out at” a certain generous ethical or social 
ideal, with which we certainly have no quarrel. What we want 
to know is the general aim and method by which the more intel- 
ligent socialists of our own country think to realize that ideal. 
Their practical judgment of details, so far as we find it indicated 
here, seems to us thoroughly mistaken,— for example, concerning 
the use of money, labor-ticket currency, equalization of time- 
wages,* the competency of government to deal with the intricate 
processes of modern industry, and so on. Even if we thought 
any or all of these to be desirable, we should still marvel how 
any sane person could think them possible to be brought about 
by a combination of the relatively feeble, ignorant, unsuccessfal, 
and disorganized, against the thoroughly trained and equipped 
forces of civilized society, backed with its enormous wealth, and 
guided by its best intelligence. As to any revolutionary effort to 
bring them about, we should marvel still more that any sane 
person could imagine that destruction of wealth would help its 
better distribution, or that the result of a social chaos could be 
anything else but a fiercer struggle, and the falling of power into 
hands still more unscrupulous and cruel. The pitiless intelli- 
gence, the strong will, the hard heart, and the heavy hand are 
surer than ever to come uppermost in such a struggle. 

Besides, the view here presented us is defective in a very 
important particular. It does not include— what is far more 
important than any change in men’s industrial relations — the 
"®t happened once, in the London Docks, that an equal number of regular hands 
and of chance day-laborers were employed (in separate detachments) upon precisely 
the same work. The actual value of their labor was in the ratio of thirteen to three 


(260 tons as against 60), See an article in the Nineteenth Century for October, “ The 
Dock Life of East London.” And here it was plain, unskilled, manual labor alone. 


il 
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effect that would be had upon the family and home life. Social- 
ism (as we once heard the subject expounded by an ardent dis- 
ciple of that faith),* in either of the two forms here presented, 
will logically bring with it very radical and to most persons very 
shocking and staggering changes. Thus “State socialism” (con- 
sidered as the absolutist ideal) would not only absorb into public 
control all the productive and directing forces of industry, 
engulfing individual freedom in a vast despotic régime, but would 
subordinate to the public interest all details of private life, sub- 
stituting a “scientific stirpiculture” for the family relation as it 
now exists; while “ Anarchism” (considered as the democratic 
ideal) would deliver all things over to the control of individual 
will, and so swamp the family union in mere passional attraction 
between the sexes, leaving to the mother the care and mainten- 
ance of such children as might happen to be born. In either 
case, in this most fundamental of human relations, mankind 
become cattle,—tame cattle of the stall or wild cattle of the 
herd,—and all responsible parentage is abolished. Now, what- 
ever our placid theorists may say, the “natural man” is at once 
the most rapacious, lustful, and ferocious of animals, far enough 
from the gentle creature that Prince Kropotkin imagines. Our 
friends anarchistically inclined would do well to ponder the 
result. For perhaps in no other one point is it so plainly true as 
here that law is not the provoker to violence and the instrument 
of the strong, but the queller of violence and protector of the 
weak. We do not imagine that our correspondent wishes or 
even suspects the sure result; but we should greatly desire to be 
informed as to the actual views prevailing upon this aspect of 
the matter among the more intelligent socialists of our day. 

And again, the moment we try to put clearly to our mind any 
proposed or possible remedy for the wrongs and sufferings of 
modern society, we must take into account the moral forces, 
acting from below, that we have to work with. As long as it 
can be said, with any approach to truth, that the laboring classes 
in this country spend five hundred million dollars a year —that 
is, a full tenth of their wages —in intoxicating drinks; and while 
the shocking recklessness continues, known to exist, as to the in- 
crease of a criminal and a pauper population,— so long, it is very 
clear, the direction of this whole matter must be given by moral- 
ists, economists, and statesmen, and cannot without the gravest 


* See an article in this Review for August, 1886, on “The Four Monopolies.” _ 
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peril be left with sentimentalists and declaimers. What hope we 
have of any real advance must turn on confirming the tendencies 
that way which have been often pointed out in society as it is ; 
not on the mere plea of humane sentiment, that there is much 
now which ought not to be. The actual task of improvement 
must be taken in hand by trained specialists, not set in play 
ignorantly —like an electric battery under a child’s handling — 
by the incompetent and unskilled. As long as wealth continues 
to increase, a larger share of its benefits must at any rate leak 
down to the very lowest than they could possibly get by drying 
up its source and stopping its supply. 

Still further, we see the unwisdom of taking counsel from 
these amiable theorists, as soon as we try to follow out to its 
consequences any one of the plausible proffered panaceas. For 
example, the dose of communism compounded in the prescription 
of Henry George is strangely popular just now with certain 
classes, as a recipe to “abolish poverty.” It ought rather to be 
called “a scheme for increasing the burden of the laboring man 
to the advantage of the capitalist, and thus widening the gulf 
between rich and poor.” Take its operation in a single typical 
case. A hard-working man has, we will suppose, succeeded by 
the age of forty in making himself owner of a farm and home- 
stead worth five thousand dollars, for which he owes two thou- 
sand on a mortgage to his richer neighbor. The scheme in 
question works in these two ways: the capitalist, as such, it 
leaves untaxed, and his mortgage will still hold good against his 
debtor; while the whole weight of the public burden is thrown 
upon the land, for the very purpose of forcing the owner to sur- 
render it to the State,— that is, to be rackrented by a political 
ring consisting (supposably) of Mr. George and his confederates. 
Landlordism may be an evil; but the State is, notoriously, the 
most merciless of creditors. And this precious device it is, 
repeated in the hundreds of thousands of homesteads scattered 
all over the country,— with its necessary result in creating a vast 
population of vagrants and tramps, to bid against each other like 
an Irish tenantry,— this it is that these silly enthusiasts hail as 
a short cut to universal competency and content! 

We do not set out to confute or to reason with these strange 
hallucinations. We suppose they serve their use in turning 
some men’s thoughts vehemently in the direction of a justice 
and a mercy as yet unattained in our political society. They 
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amuse people, it is said, and keep them from brooding on still 
wilder schemes of rapine and revenge. So far, so good. But 
we wish, in the first place, to insist upon the evidence that comes 
to us in so many ways, showing that even as it is great advance 
is making towards equality and justice on lines which should be 
broadened and followed up, not trampled on and blotted out; 
and, in the second place, to urge our own deep conviction that 
the fundamental wrong and the fundamental remedy lie in the 
moral life of men. No organization of scoundrelism will make 
an honest and wholesome community; no population of idlers 
and vagabonds can be manufactured into a prosperous and con- 
tented State. We hate at one extreme the inhuman greed, the 
ostentatious and self-indulgent luxury, as much as we dread at 
the other extreme the jealousy and passion it invites, which 
would wipe it out by an act of insane revenge. We, too, have 
our dreams of a coming reign of justice and mercy; but this 
Kingdom of Heaven will come, as we hold, only through that 
synthesis of intelligence, conscience, and brotherly love, which 
makes the true religion of humanity. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


GREEK LIFE IN PLATO. 

Plato is one of the few great names in philosophy which inter- 
est us quite as much on the literary as on the philosophic side. 
If we were to be asked what he systematically teaches or professes 
about anything, except it be that civic virtue which made the 
Athenian’s highest ethical ideal, we might frankly answer that we 
do not know. We need not dispute here whether those are right 
or wrong, who hold that he had no systematic body of opinion, but 
(as Grote seems to imply) was in youth an eager, unprejudiced 
learner, in middle life a philosophical skeptic, and in age a rather 
crusty dogmatist ; whether those are right or wrong who hold, on 
the contrary, that he was the consummate master of formulated 
idealism. From our present point of view such disputation would 
be as irrelevant as whether Shakespeare was a Catholic or a Protes- 
tant, when all we really know of him (if we may be still per- 
mitted to know so much as that) is that, greatly to his credit, he 
was an Englishman. So, for the present, we know Plato only as 
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an Athenian. We deal with the writer, not the theorist; with 
the man of genius and dramatic artist, not with the logician, 
who attempts to formulate those lawsof being which he exhibits 
in their living play. 

The reader who chances to be unfamiliar with the famous dia- 
logues that have made that name immortal will find help in the 
pleasant little volume whose title we give below.* The translator 
(who is, we believe, a lady) has done well in calling her selections 
“Talks about Life.” These are taken, with good judgment and 
with excellent annotation, from those two masterpieces of the 
Platonic ethics: the powerful and deeply impressive discoursings 
of Gorgias, which show an intuition more living and profound than 
perhaps we find anywhere in Greek thought, outside the tragedies 
of Aischylus, of what we mean by the moral law and its tremen- 
dous retributions in the soul; with the grave and noble argument 
of the earlier books of the Republic, proceeding from the crudest 
man-of-the-world’s notion of what makes right and wrong, up to 
the higher ranges of purely speculative ethics—an argument 
whose gravity is constantly relieved not merely by the charm of 
dialogue, but by the piquant exhibiting, here and there, of per- 
sonal traits, keen enough to be put, just as they stand, upon the 
boards of a modern theatre. Besides these we will suggest, for 
the unlearned reader’s benefit, a scene in Phedrus, where Socrates 
chats so cheerily with his young friend on the rustic charms of 
the spot, as they wade barefoot, like grown-up boys as they are, 
of a summer morning, up the cold stream of the Ilissus, lie on a 
fresh grass-plot under a spreading plane-tree, listen to the shrill 
katydid in the boughs overhead, and guess at the meaning of the 
local legend ; and a passage in Lysis (which we will take up again 
further on), where the handsome well-born boy, fresh from school, 
with his shining morning face, comes bashfully up to the kindly 
group of elders, and in the delicious catechising that follows we 
get the prettiest glimpse to be had anywhere of the strict and 
considerate discipline of the Athenian home. In such scenes as 
these, the point of view we have to take is the purely dramatic: 
we must not be thinking at all of what we moderns call “philo- 
sophical dialogue,” — Berkeley’s, for example. The form of com- 
position we are to consider exhibits certain familiar phases of com- 
mon life, social manners as well as personal traits, in the collisions 


* Talks with Socrates about Life: Translations from the Gorgias and the Republic 
of Plato. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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of living intercourse. This is the primary thing we are to have 
in mind, quite apart from the argument or the subject-matter of 
discourse. 

In this connection we naturally ask into what class of literary 
composition these writings properly fall, or with what modern 
group it may fitly be compared. To answer such a question as 
this, we should put the Platonic dialogue not in comparison with 
the narrow and meagre literary forms which were all antiquity 
had to show, and not with its formal imitation among the moderns; 
but with something equally spontaneous and creative, springing 
up to meet a want equally precise and defined, among the enor- 
mously diverse and abundant literary growths of the modern 
world. 

It is possible that we might get some help in making this com- 
parison, if we knew more about the graver comedy of antiquity ; 
if, for example, there were a Greek Terence, who might afford 
some traits from which Plato supposably caught his fashion of 
depicting life and manners. But, even if we had the writings of 
Menander and his sort, which we have not, we should most likely 
find them more like the metrical and half-chanted comedy of the 
French stage than anything we are used to in our homely Eng- 
lish. On the other hand, the free-spoken and easy-going genius 
of English literature seems, in its best essentials, a far completer 
representative of the Greek, than those continental growths, 
which perhaps may show a nearer formal likeness. At any rate, 
it will be easier for us to take for our standard of comparison 
some indigenous product of our own intellectual soil, having a 
distinct race-flavor to which our taste is well accustomed. 

For the particular quality in view, then, we may take the mod- 
ern novel of society as giving us the easiest type in which to 
recognize, or with which to compare, the dramatic element in 
Plato. I mean, especially, in its easy handling of the abundant 
dialogue, backed as that is by admixture of bits of narrative, 
picturesque grouping, and vivacious personal traits. Some of 
these I have already alluded to. There are even external resem- 
blances, which, if put to it, one might make something of: for 
instance, those two holiday-makers, strolling up the bed of the 
Ilissus, on that bright June morning, take their places in the 
landscape as easily as the “two solitary horsemen” of our early 
acquaintance, who have introduced us to so many pleasant scenes 
of romance; and the famous “I was going down to Pirsus the 
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other day,” which leads off that curious mixture of talk and 
story at the beginning of the Republic, might have been taken, 
in its fresh vivacity, right from a suburban sketch of Howells. 

We need not press the parallel between these two widely sep- 
arated classes of composition; but only put the one point of 
likeness which seems to promise definite help in approaching the 
unique though very partial picture which Plato gives us of Athe- 
nian life and society. It is further a help in this: that Socrates, 
as Plato shows him, is as close and near a city-lover as Dr. John- 
son himself, or Charles Lamb,— from that scene where we have 
seen him enjoying the absolute strangeness of a patch of grass 
and a green tree outside the walls, escaping like a truant school- 
boy from the dusty streets, to that later scene of mingled droll- 
ery, pathos and dignity in the prison, where he tries to imagine, 
for the benefit of his old friend Crito, what life could possibly 
be to him anywhere else, in case he should break bounds and 
find the freedom of exile from. Athens, his only love. 

In reading Plato with this intent, we seem to get glimpses 
between the lines of a state of society quite as strange to us— 
as soon as we forget our own intellectual kinship and our debt 
to it — as the seraglios and bazaars of the Arabian Nights. On 
the whole, it seems a very pernicious and dreary state of society ; 
and we have no livelier quarrel with any modern fallacy than 
with that glamour which Shelley and others have thrown about it, 
bewailing the extirpation of the Hellenic by the Christian ideal. 
We do not, however, go into that comparison here, but only try 
to see what actually appears between the lines of Plato. 

Unquestionably the true Greek genius comes out in the in- 
tensely aristocratic conception of the State, with its pitiless 
social despotism, which we find in the detailed argument of the 
Republic. That political type, however, it is no way our present 
business to discuss; only to notice in respect of it how the slave 
system, naked and not at all ashamed, shows here and there as 
the background on which the social system rests. It does not, 
in truth, show in ugly shapes; only it lies very near, and you can 
touch it anywhere by holding out a hand. ‘Come tell me this,” 
says Socrates, wishing to take the conceit out of the boy Lysis; 
“if you should wish very much to hold the reins and ride behind 
some of your father’s fast horses in a race, do you think he 
would let you, or would he forbid it ?— Certainly he would forbid 
it, is the reply— Who can drive them then? — Why, my father 
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has a paid driver— What do you mean? do they let a hired 
man do what he pleases with the horses, and not let you, and 
pay him money for it besides? but they let you drive the mule- 
team, I suppose, and flog them too if you want to.— Of course 
not.— What! mustn’t anybody flog them then ?— Certainly; the 
carter.—Is he a free man or a slave?—A slave, said he.—So 
then, it seems, they think more of a slave than they do of their 
own son, and put him in charge of things, and let him do what 
he chooses, and never allow you. But tell me this: do they let 
you be your own master, or not? — Of course not, says the boy, 
wonderingly.— Who gives you orders?— My tutor here.— What! 
a slave again ?-— What of that? at any rate he is our own (here 
we note a little petulance in the tone).— But that’s a shocking 
thing,” says Socrates, “for a free boy to be ruled over by a slave. 
Well, but what does this tutor do to you? — He takes me to the 
schoolmaster.— Do those masters, too, order you about?— You 
may believe they do (just a little mischievously).— Your father, 
it seems,” says Socrates, “chooses to put a great many lords and 
masters over you. But when you come home to your mother, 
she I suppose lets you do what you please, so that you may have 
a good time with her as she is busy with her spinning and her 
weaving. Doesn’t she let you play with her spindle and her 
shuttle, and all those other spinning and weaving tools? — Then 
the boy laughed outright, and, By Jove, Socrates,-said he, she 
not only warns me off, but I should catch it if I so much as 
touched a finger to them.— Good heavens! said I, have you done 
your father or mother any wrong (that they are angry with 
you)? — Not a bit of it, said he.— But why then do they keep 
you so cruelly from any pleasure, or doing your own will, and 
make you drudge all day long like a servant to somebody, and 
in a word let you do almost nothing at all of what you like?” 
The lesson that follows is obvious. We give the passage at 
length, not only because it shows one of: those rare glimpses of 
the free and slave life of antiquity in their close incessant min- 
gling, but because it adds one of the still rarer glimpses of the 
interior of a Greek home, and includes the only kindly mention 
we can recall in Plato of the Athenian house-mother,— she too, it 
would seem, a household drudge, a poor ignorant thing, much 
more apt to rap her boy’s knuckles smartly, than to indulge him 
in any harmless fun. 

The only other indication of a woman’s presence that we 
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remember in these dialogues is that scene in Phedo, where 
Xanthippe, who has dutifully come to visit Socrates in his cell 
before his execution, is rather roughly ordered out by him, lest 
she should make things unpleasant by the outcries she might 
think proper to the occasion. Now in this absence of women we 
get the absolute and radical difference which separates by a gulf 
unfathomable these pictures of Greek society from anything we 
can conceive as possible in a sketch of modern manners, or associ- 
ate with any healthy condition of society. We might compare 
it, in one very narrow aspect, to the change in going from a hotel 
to a barrack; from the saloon of an ocean steamer to the officers’ 
cabin of a man-of-war. Military or naval life, and only that, has 
in modern times kept up the pagan tradition of a merely mascu- 
line society. The difference is, indeed, much profounder than 
that just hinted. For military life is, at best, the mere shell and 
defence of the interior life of the State, that life which is found 
in its marts and its homes. The social life, which is the heart 
of it, rests as distinctly on the tradition, or the assumption, of a 
certain dominance of women, as the life of politics and war 
assumes the control of men. And, once stopping to reflect, the 
most charmed reader of Plato becomes aware of a dreary and 
blank vacuity in the picture of life there given, when he attempts 
to sum up its various features, however bright and captivating 
they show by glimpses, into a consistent whole. 

So far, the effect is merely blank and negative. But certain 
side-traits follow, not needful to dwell on here, but which must 
be indicated if we would deal at all honestly with the aspects 
of Greek society. Some of these traits are very funny as they 
come in view, and we stop to think before we see how naturally 
they belong to such a state of society as that here implied. For 
example, where a modern novel tells us of a bevy of blushing 
girls,— say three little maids from school,—the best our unlucky 
Plato can do is to introduce a blushing school-boy or two; the 
boys blush, just as girls might be supposed to do, at compliments 
passed among their friends upon their good looks; and grown 
men blush to the roots of their hair when gently quizzed on their 
supposed fancy for the style of beauty in a particular youth. All 
this is very odd to us, and gives usa keen sense of the dreari- 
hood of that particular lack in Attic society, which it is hardest 
of all for us to imagine the existence of in our modern world. 

And, again, it is impossible for us to read through several of 

12 
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the most famous of these dialogues— notably the Banquet and 
the Republic— without coming upon signs of that hardening 
and coarsening effect sure to follow, where the feminine ideal 
has been for generations systematically degraded, and feminine 
influence, in any refining social intercourse, has been kept quite 
out of men’s reach. Now this great blot on Greek society is 
not a birthmark of Hellenic genius. A woman in the Homeric 
home — Helen of the Odyssey, or Penelope — is at least as good 
as a man. In the courts of the petty tyrants, just before the 
great revolt of Greek democracy, honorable women, we are told, 
were still had in honor. In Sparta, the most aristocratic of 
States, Herodotus shows vital remnants of that earlier state of 
things, still subsisting down to Thermopyle and Platewa: one 
may recall his charming story of the child Gorgo, afterwards wife 
of Leonidas. Apparently it was where political freedom held 
its own among the crags of barren Attica, till the very stones 
of its terrible defence were built into the temples and altars of 
its stately citadel,— apparently it was there that political free- 
dom, organized in its implacable democracy, trampled out the 
timid germs of a finer and gentler life. And Athens, which had 
done the most brilliant intellectual service to mankind of all 
antiquity, accompanied it with the most shameful moral dis- 
service to womankind. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Martin Luther: His IAfeand Work. By Peter Bayne,LL.D. In two volumes. 
pp. xiv, 518, and xi, 583. Cassell and Co. 

Dr. Bayne’s new biography of Luther, in two imposing volumes, is 
likely to take its place as the standard Life of the great reformer. It is 
not a history of the Reformation times, but holds closely to Luther's per. 
son. Dr. Bayne himself claims for it an affinity in class and kind with 
Dr. Newman’s Apologia and John Morley’s Voltaire, personal histories, 
which serve “for presentation of an important phase of belief, a not- 
able chapter in spiritual evolution.” Between the extremes represented 
by Newman and Morley “stands Luther, to denote what may claim to 
be the central stream of divine-human religion, resting on inspiration 
as a true source of knowledge, the records of which, embodied in Holy 
Writ, have been committed for authoritative interpretation to jno man, 
church, or tribunal on earth, but have been left to be interpreted by the 
individual reason and conscience.” Against Romanism and atheism, 
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illusion on the one hand and unbelief on the other, Dr. Bayne deems it 
well to make a restatement of the case of those who protest against both. 

The author advises us that he does not on all points follow Luther’s 
lead. As a believer to a csrtain exteat in the rights of reason in relig- 
ion, Dr. Bayne, indeed, has to warn us how little conscious work for the 
freedom of the mind Luther did,—“one of God’s blind horses,” he 
called himself. “He never announced himself as the apostle or as the 
iconoclast of reason. ... [n the theological province, reason was for him 
the confusion of chaos and the blackness of night.” So Dr. Bayne’s 
sympathies are altogether with Zwingli in the memorable conference at 
Marburg concerning the Lord’s Supper. But hs so far ranks himself 
with the Evangelicals as to apply Luther's description of an Antwerp 
theologian to the Broad Churchman of to-day: “A shifty, evasive, liigen- 
haftiger creature, flippant and without medesty, who in the same breath 
can say a thing and deny that he has said it, and whom it is impossible 
to keep to any one point.” As a disciple ot Carlyle, however, in whose 
manner as a biographer he writes, Dr. Bayne is so much of a ra‘ionalist, 
substaatially, as to interfere very little with the rights of reason to-day. 

Some sixty pages of the first volume discuss “Luther from various 
points of view” before opening the biography io detail. One word of 
appreciation and another of criticism must suffice here. There are no 
stronger or truer pages in these volumes than those in which Dr. Bayne 
elaborates his proposition, with all due qualification, “that the move- 
ment initiated by Luther tended to permanently diminish the intensity 
with which religion had dominated medieval life. . .. There is a too 
muchness possible, nay, extremely probable, in religion. The terrible 
religious instinct has a tendency to tyrannize over every province of life 
and to destroy the symmetry of character and endeavor.” Ona the other 
hand, Dr. Bayne is surely astray whea he would make Shakespeare well 
acquainted with Luther's doctrines —speaking of his “curiously exact 
and profound apprehension of Luther's doctrine of grace”— and even 
with the Latin account of the reformer’s interview with Cajetan! The 
coincidence of the words of Macbeth, “Thou hast no speculation in 
those eyes,” with those of the Cardinal concerning Luther's eyes is 
purely verbal. 

The biography proper is written, as we have said, in the manner of 
Carlyle; bating a few exaggerations here and there, it must be said in 
Carlyle’s best manner, if necessarily without his genius. Dr. Bayne is 
a writer of high taleut, and he has not sat at the feet of Carlyle for 
nothing. An occasional touch reminds us too vividly of that false mas- 
fer of style, Mr. Joseph Cook. But, as a whole, the spirit and power 
with which this new biography is filled are remarkable. The interest is 
sustained to the end. There is enough of the furor biographicus in the 
author to make him undertake the defence of Luther in the unfortunate 
business of Philip of Hesse’s two wives; but he can be just to Erasmus 
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and Zwingli, and he casts out every such myth as that of the inkstand 
thrown at the devil in the Wartburg. “Bot no better instance exists,” 
he says (and we commend his remark to the notice of those persons who 
find it so hard to receive the philosophy of myths), “of a sound, vital, 
historical myth,— a myth that is more expressively veracious than any 
one fact, because it is the embodied spirit of a thousand. . . . Luther 
indeed threw his inkstand at the devil; only he threw it not once and one 
day, but every day and all day long during his abode in the Wartburg.” 

The famous Pecca fortiter passage, which Luther’s enemies have as- 
cribed to him, and which seems to embody the very essence of antino- 
mianism, Dr. Bayne inclines to consider a fraudulent insertion in one of 
the letters from the Wartburg. If it were not such, we may properly in- 
terpret it from the mystical stand-point, just as we must the designation 
of the pure and innocent Melanchthon in the same letter as fortissimus 
peccator. The defence of Luther’s course in the Peasants’ War, which 
Dr. Bayne undertakes, seems to us very inadequate. It is not a simple 
question of “Luther preaching down anarchy,” but of a neglect in 
espousing the just cause of the oppressed at first, and of furious trampling 
on the conquered, in which Luther appeared to forget the simplest dic- 
tates of humanity. The chapters devoted to Katie, the courageous nun, 
who virtually proposed to Dr. Luther, are among the best in the whole 
work. He never was a rapturous lover, although he loved’ his wife sin- 
cerely, nobly. 

Dr. Bayne’s work deserves the first place among English biographies 
of Luther. Following Késtlin’s laborious volumes, it is no less accu- 
rate; while, as a literary work, it is beyond all comparison with that 
uninspiring biography. God’s prophet and chariot-driver in the great 
spiritual revolution which began in the sixteenth century (as Melanch- 
thon called him) has at last found in our tongue a fit record of his heroic 
career. 


Stedman's Victorian Poets.*— This is the thirteenth edition of a charm- 
ing and instructive series of literary essays, taking up the English poets 
of the Victorian era, from Landor down. The qualities of fine poetic 
appreciation and independent criticism or discrimination are rarely so 
well blended as in this handsome and convenient volume. The chapters 
on Browning and on Swinburne-have especially interested us as examples 
of the author's manner; and we notice with pleasure that he has done 
full justice to what we suppose is without dispute the most powerful dra- 
matic poem of the period under review,— Bothwell, in the wonderful 
trilogy of “ Mary Stuart.” The criticisms on Taine’s judgment of Ten- 
nyson are also uncommonly apt and well put; and we are glad to find 
Mr. Stedman agreeing with us in thinking that a good deal of what 
Browning has written would better have been in prose. We warmly 

*Victorian Poets. Revised and extended by a Supplementary Chapter to the 


Fiftieth Year of the Period under Review. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (With full index.) pp. 521. $2.25. 
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recommend the book as a serviceable guide, or companion, for the 
numerous “clubs” of younger students of literature, and to all who 
are apt to be led astray by false lights, or to worship their particular 
idols with blind idolatry. 


Our Hundred Days in Europe. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 


Dr. Holmes reprints from the Ailantic the delightful record of his 
campaign in England and France, in which he led captive the greatest 
and wisest of the two countries. He is here, as in his other writings, so 
charming an autobiographer that he renders the task of any future 
biographer difficult. The chapter upon Stratford-on-Avon has fresh in- 
terest given to it by the recent dedication of the Childs’ fountain there, 
to which Dr. Holmes contributed one of his best occasional poems. 


Wind Flowers. By J. Luella Dowd Smith— Among these Wind 
Flowers, about which there hangs but little poetic fragrance,—as there 
is little odor in the pale anemone,—the best seem to us to be the poems 
relating to the months; but none of the verses rise above mediocrity of 
thought. (Chas. H. Kerr & Co.) 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Theology and Philosophy. 

Myth, Ritual, and Religion. By Andrew Lang. (Longmans.) 

Odin und sein Reich. Die Gétterwelt der Germanen. Von Werner 
Hahn. 

Paulus vom Damascus bis zum Galaterbrief. Von G. Volkmar. 

The Parousia. A Critical Inquiry into the New Testament Doctrine 
of our Lord’s Second Coming. By J. Stuart Russell, M.A. (The 
author maintains that the second advent and all the events connected 
with it in New Testament prophecy took place at the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Unwin.) 

The Holy Lamd and the Bible: A Book of Scriptural Illustrations 
gathered in Palestine. By C. Geikie, D.D. 

The New Catholic Church, with Thoughts on Theism. (Triibner.) 

Katholicismus und Protestantismus gegeniiber der Socialen Frage. 
Von Dr. Gerard Ublhorn. (Vanderhoeck, Géttingen.) 

System of Christian Ethics. By Dr. I. A. Dorner. (Clarks, Edin- 
burgh.) 

The Light of the Ages (Asia, Africa, Europe). By H. R. Haweis. 
(Charles Burnet.) 

Witnesses for Christ. By E. Backhouse and Charles Tylor. (Two 
volumes of interesting memorials of saints and heretics, from the death 
of Constantine to the thirteenth century. Hamilton Adams & Co.) 

Essai sur le Libre Arbitre: Sa Théorie et son Histoire. Par George 
L. Fonsegrive. (Alcan, Paris.) 
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History and Biography. 

Life, Times, and Writings of Thomas Cranmer. By C. H. Collette. 

Life and Times of Queen Victoria. By Robert Wilson. 

Lord Carteret: A Political Biography, 1690-1763. By A. Ballantyne. 
(Bentley.) 

Shelley: Sa Vie et ses (Zuvres. Par Félix Rabbe. (“The most en- 
tertaining life of Shelley extant in any language.” Savine, Paris.) 

Die Runenschrift. Von L. F. A. Wimmer. (Dr. Wimmer dates the 
oldest existing Runic monuments no higher than the fifth century of 
our era, at the earliest. Weidmann, Berlin.) 

Montesquieu. Par Albert Sorel. (Hachette.) 

Life of Benvenuto Cellini. Newly -translated into English by J. A. 
Symonds. (Nimmo.) 

Reginald Pole, Cardinal Archbishop of Canterbury. A Biography. 
By F. G. Lee, D.D. (Nimmo.) 

Life and Times of Heinrich Melchior Muhlenberg. By W. J. Mann, 
D.D. (A biography of the patriarch of the American Lutheran Church. 
G. W. Frederick, Philadelphia.) 

Kultur Kampf. Histoire du Conflit Politique-clérical en Prusse et 
en Allemagne, depuis son Origine jusqu’s ce Jour, 1871-87. 

The Revolutionary Movement of 1848-49 in Italy, Austria, Hungary, 
and Germany. By C. E. Maurice. (Bell.) , 

Life of Keats. By W. M. Rossetti. (W. Scott.) 

Life of Monseigneur de Merode. By Mgr. Besson. Translated by 
Lady Herbert. (Mgr. Merode was the first war minister, and then 
almoner to Pius IX, a distinguished reformer and philanthropist, “a 
prince of the Church.” W. H. Allen.) 


Miscellaneous. 


Abbeys and Churches of England and Wales. (A companion volume 
to Bonney’s Cathedrals of England. Cassell.) 

Through the Wordsworth Country. By Harry Goodwin and Prof. 
W. Knight. (Sonnenschein.) 

Oxford: Its Life and Schools. Edited by A. M. M. Stedman. (A 
volume of papers descriptive of the University at the present day. 
Bell.) 

Annuaire de I’Economie Politique et de la Statistique. Par Maurice 
Block. 

Les Salaires au XIX* Sidcle. Par Emile Chevallier. (A. Rousseau, 
Paris.) 

England’s Ideal, and Other Papers on Social Subjects. By Edward 
Carpenter. (Sonnenschein.) 

The Sonnets of Europe. (A volume of translations, selected and 
arranged by S. Waddington. W. Scott.) 

On the Modern Science of Economics. By H. D. Macleod, M.D. 
(Mr. Macleod defines wealth very much in the same way as does Prof. 
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J. B. Clark,—to make it include services as well as possessions. J. 
Heywood.) 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. announce an international edition of Shakes- 
peare, to consist of volumes containing single plays, illustrated by leading 
artists of the world. Herr E. Grutzner has illustrated Henry IV., and 
M. Emile Bayard As You Like It. 

Assyrisches Worterbuch. Von F. Delitzsch. Erste Lieferung. 

The Languages of China before Christ, The Beginnings of Writing, 
and The Ideology of Language. Three volumes. By Prof. Terrien de 
Lacouperie, (D. Nutt.) 

The latest issue of the Agnostic Annual contains a paper by S. Laing 
on Agnosticism and Christianity. The July-August number of the 
Revue de l’Histoire des Religions contains the first of a series of papers 
on Deuteronomy, by L. Horst. It is a detailed study of the composition 
of the book. Rev. Dr. Martineau’s coveted volumes on the philosophy 
of religion are now going through the press, and will soon be issued, 
under the title A Study of Religion: Its Sources and Contents. 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Modern Italian Poets. Essays and Versions. By W. D. Howells. 
(Harper’s.) 

The Works of Edward Fitzgerald. (The first volume contains the 
noted translation of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayydm, the first edition 
and the fourth being printed on opposite pages, a reproduction of the 
Agamemnon of Aschylus, and Polonius, a collection of “ wise saws and 
modern instances.” The second volume is occupied by six dramas of 
Calderon. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

The Ethical Import of Darwinism. By Prof. J. G. Schurman. 
(Scribner's.) 

Christian Facts and Forces. Sermons by Newman Smyth, D.D. 
(Scribner’s.) 

Our Heredity from God, consisting of Lectures on Evolution. By 
E. P. Powell. (Appleton.) 

Industrial Education. By S. G. Love. (A valuable work on this 
subject, based on the experience of years of trial of the system in the 
schools of Jamestown, N.Y. E. L. Kellogg & Co.) 

Life and Times of John Jay, First Chief Justice of the United States. 
By William Whitelock. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Scottish Pulpit, from the Reformation to the Present Day. By 
W. M. Taylor, D.D. (Harper’s.) 

Parish Problems. Hints and Helps for the People of the Churches. 
Edited by Washington Gladden. (Century Co.) 

A Collection of Letters of Thackeray, 1847-1855. (Scribner’s.) 

Matthew Galbraith Perry, a Typical American Naval Officer. By 
W. E. Griffis. (Cupples & Hurd.) 
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Recollections of a Minister to France, 1869-77. By E. B. Washburn. 
(Scribner’s.) 

The Concordance of the Divina Commedia, which has been prepared 
by Prof. E. A. Fay, of Washington, is now going through the press. 
It will make a handsome volume of between eight and nine hundred 
pages, at ten dollars a copy. The text followed is Witte’s (Berlin, 
1862), with additions from the Florence edition of 1837. The context 
and references are given for all the words except the shorter and com- 
moner pronouns, prepositions, adverbs, and conjunctions, and the more 
frequently recurring forms of the verbs avere and essere. But all these 
words and forms are inserted in an alphabetical index, so that, im addi- 
tion to the usual features of a concordance, the work will present a com- 
plete list of the words and word-forms of the Divina Commedia. 

A Folk-lore Society is forming in Boston for the study of the survivals 
of European folk-lore among the white races in America, and the collect- 
ing of the distinctive folk-lore of the negroes and the Indians. Prof. 
Child, Mr. Justin Winsor, Col. T. W. Higginson, and Mr. John Fiske 
are among those interested in the new society. 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 
OCTOBER. 


Isaac August Dorner. D. W. Simon, D.D. (A very full account of Dorner’s 


life and doctrines, of especial ——. on poem of current discussions of probation 
after death.) Giordano Bruno AS Laidlaw. (Pr Review. 

The Book of Jubilees. (Comp etion of the translation by Prof. G. H. Schodde. 
Bibliotheca Sacra.) 

Last Words on same. = Prof. Edward Dowden. (Fortnightly Review.) 


ae und Carlyle’s efwechsel. Von Hermann Grimm. Deutsche Rund- 
schau 
Mr Mivart’s Modern Catholicism. By J. F. Stephen. (Nineteenth Century.) 
Archeology, and the Date of the Pentateuch. By W. Robertson Smith. (Con- 
temporary Review. 
SEPTEMBER. 


The Interstate Commerce Law, Il. By E. R. A. Seligman, Ph.D. Ferdinand 
Lassalle. By Lewis J. Huff. (Dr. Beli Cometudes this; the Intersoete Come 
merce Act contains some serious blunders in the midst of many wise provisions.” 
Its value “lies in the fact that it, for the first time in our history, subjects the rail- 
— to national supervision, and that it is designed to enforce a publicity and re- 
——_ which are the prerequisites to all healthy reform.” Science 

ly 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Cassell & Co., New York. 
a Luther: The Man and his Work. By Peter Bayne, LL.D. 2 vols. 


Price $5.00 
From Silver, & Co., 
Brief Institutes of General History. y E. B. Snaeeoee D.D. Price $2.00. 


From Houghton, & Ci 
The World to Come. By William Burnet Wright. Price $1.25. 


From Ticknor & Co, Boston. 

The Bhagavad Gita; or, The Lord’s Lay. L/ a ae and Notes as well 
as References to the Christian Scriptures. ated from the skrit for the ben- 
efit of those in search of spiritual’ light. By Mobiat M. Chatterji, M.A. pp. 283. A 
very handsome octavo, printed at the University Press. 

‘ools of Nature. A Novel. bia Alice Brown. tay 430. 


Ginn & Co., 
Leading Facts in English Histe History. By D. x. a Revised edition. 


From the Spectator Publishing Company, Boston. 
Problems of the Day. By Dr. R. C. Flower. Price 50 a, 





